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''They  told  me  to  paper  it  with  something  colorful. 


According  to  Media  Records,  The  Orange  County  Register  ranked  first  in  the 
nation  in  full-run  color  advertising  linage,  1st  quarter,  1988. 
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You’ll  like  listening  to  the  lyrics  the  Greater  Chicago 
Newspapers  have  to  offer  when  we  harmonize  about 
Chicago’s  “OUTER  LOOP”.  This  abundant  MARKET 
APART  is  made  up  of  four  suburban  collar  counties 
comprising  the  most  affluent  market  in  Illinois  and  elev¬ 
enth  in  the  U.S.  The  daily  paid  circulation  of  GCN 
newspapers  is  more  than  167,000,  over  90%  which  is 
home  delivered,  and  represents  the  third  largest  daily 
circulation  in  Illinois! 

Our  readers  use  this  buying  power  in  a  retail  market 
which  is  second  in  Illinois,  and  has  sales  three  times 
greater  than  the  next  largest  market. 

Think  about  it.  Isn’t  it  about  time  you  attuned  your 
advertising  message  to  this  affluent  MARKET  APART 
not  reached  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  or  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times? 

Let  the  Greater  Chicago  Newspapers  complement 


A  MARKET  APART 


your  media  buy. 
song  tomorrow! 


Call  us  today,  and  you’ll  be  singing  our 


Greater  Chicago  Newspapers 


Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Inc. 
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(312)844-5858 

(815)  729-6137 

(312)888-7790 

(312)231-7971 

(312)336-7000 
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Just  touch  the  display  and  let 
advanced  microprocessor  technology 
run  the  Goss  Headliner  Offset®  press 
system.  Plates  are  assigned  to  units  by 
the  imposition  system.  Ink  zones  are 
preset  from  scanned  negatives  or  from 
a  laser  platemaker. 

Plated  up  and  webbed  up,  touch 
MAKEREADY  and  ink  roll  up  is 
activated.  Registration  is  zeroed. 
Compensators  move  into  position. 
And  RTPs  are  set  to  proper  tension. 
Touch  START  UP  and  the  press  is 
up  and  running. 

On  the  run  now,  microprocessor 


technology  makes  it  easy  to  adjust 
ink,  compensators,  registration,  or 
RTP  tension.  Color-coded  graphics 
show  how  the  press  system  is 
responding  to  commands.  And  when 
the  run  is  over,  there’s  complete 
information  on  good  copy  count, 
pulled  copy  count,  waste — all  the 
information  needed  to  evaluate  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  plan  future  production. 

With  all  this  world  class  technol¬ 
ogy  under  fingertip  control,  it’s  no 
wonder  that  the  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  press  system  has  earned  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  productivity. 


ease  of  operation,  and  print  quality. 

The  particular  features  of  any  Goss 
Headliner  Offset  press  system  are 
dependent  on  customer  selection. 
Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
312/656-8600. 

Rockwell 

International 

.  .  where  science  gets  down  to  business 

Aerospace /Electronics /Automotive 
General  Industries/ A-B  Industrial  Automation 


World  Class  Technology 
At  ¥)ur  Fingertips. 
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AUGUST 

18-20— West  Virginia  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Davis,  W.V. 
28-31— New  York  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Convention, 
The  Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing,  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 


8 — National  Literacy  Day 

8-11— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Summer  Conference, 
Dunes  Manor  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Sales 
Conference,  Allentown  Hilton,  Allentown,  Pa. 

14- 17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Convention,  Fort 

Worth,  Texas. 

15- 17— Michigan  Press  Association  Annual  Display  Advertising  Conference, 

Troy  Hilton,  Troy,  Mich. 

15-17— Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 
Mo. 

15- 17 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Conference,  Airport 

Marion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16- 18 — Missouri  Circulation  Management  Association  Meeting,  Brecken- 

ridge  on  the  Lake,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

16-20 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall  Meeting,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

21-22 — Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies,  Fall  Meeting,  Grand  Traverse 
Resort,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

21-23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Bel  Aire  Hotel,  Erie, 
Pa. 

25-27— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Region 
Conference,  Sheraton  Society  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

27-10/2— Women  in  Communications  National  Conference,  Hyatt  Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D  C. 

28-30 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference,  Westin 
Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28-30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Bel  Aire  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Conference,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

5- 7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editions,  Opryland 

Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn, 

6- 7 — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  San  Diego, 

Calif. 

6- 8 — Missouri  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday  Inn  Execu¬ 

tive  Center,  Columbia,  Mo. 

7- 9 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Ad  Managers'  Retreat,  River  Terrace. 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

8-11— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association  Fall  Conference,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  California. 

Seminars!  Workshops!  Clinics 

AUGUST 

21-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editors  Workshop,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

21- 26 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies  Graphics  Center,  Newspaper 

Design  &  Typography  for  College  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

22- 26 — ANPA  Color  Scanner  Operations,  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston, 

Va. 

28-31 — American  Press  Institute  Workshop  for  Reporters,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
28-31— American  Press  Institute  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Austin,  Texas. 
28-31 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar  on  “Covering  Presidential  Campaigns,” 
Atlanta.  Ga. 


SEPTEMBER 

7-9 — ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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'  JTLLTAKE  More  THAN  A  JOIMT  OPERATING 
AGREEMENT  TO  MAKE  THEM  HAPPY  CO-WORKERS-/' 


About  Awards 


Best  N.C.  high  school  papers.  Taking  best  overall  honors 
in  the  newspaper  division  during  the  recent  North  Car¬ 
olina  Scholastic  Press  Association  workshop  were 
Raleigh’s  W.G.  Enloe’s  The  Eof^le's  Eye  in  the  1,300-plus 
students  category:  Hickory’s  St.  Stephens  High  School's 
The  Torch  in  the  901-1,299  students  category;  and  West 
Henderson  High’s  Winf^span  and  Greene  Central  High 
School’s  The  Rambler  which  tied  in  the  under  900  students 
category. 

College  ad  winners.  Winners  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Advertising/International  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives’  Student  Newspaper  Advertising 
Competition  were  recently  honored  during  the  INAME’s 
summer  meeting  in  Toronto  for  their  ads  created  to  help 
parents  communicate  with  young  people  about  drugs.  The 
competition  topic  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
national  Drug-Free  America  campaign. 

The  winners  were:  first  place,  $500,  J.  Michael  Christ¬ 
mas  of  the  University  of  Florida;  second  place,  $250,  Dave 
Smith,  Anita  Hatfield  and  Rex  Robinett  of  Bowling  Green 
University;  and  third  place,  $150,  Joan  Wildermuth  of  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Winners  were  also  given  expense- 
paid  trips  to  the  AAA  meeting  in  Chicago  and  to  the 
INAME  meeting  in  Toronto. 

Ida  B.  Wells  Award.  David  Lawrence  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been  named  the  sixth  winner  of 
the  Ida  B.  Wells  Award. 

Conferred  jointly  by  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists,  the  National  Broadcast  Editors  Association 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  the 
Wells  Award  honors  journalism  industry  efforts  to 
improve  hiring  and  promotion  of  minorities. 

Banner  awards  scholarship.  Anya  Lockert,  a  three-year 
veteran  of  the  Nashville  Banner's  Minority  Youth  Pro¬ 
gram,  was  named  the  recipient  of  a  $1,500  scholarship. 
She  plans  to  study  at  Western  Kentucky  University. 
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We  have  shortchanged  Americas  teachers 
throughout  our  history.  Conditions  allowed  us  to. 

Until  the  second  half  of  this  century,  teaching 
was  one  of  the  few  professions  open  to  women  and 
minorities.  Thankfully,  in  the  last  three  decades,  that 
has  changed. 

But  now  the  profession  of  education  must  com¬ 
pete  with  other  professions  on  an  even  field. 

As  things  stand  right  now,  it  can’t.  A  teacher  with 
a  master’s  degree  and  15  years’  experience  can  expect 
to  earn  only  $26,000  a  year,  on  a  national  average. 


The  result  is  an  expanding  teacher  shortage. 
This  shortage  means  fewer  courses  and  overcrowded 
classes.  It  will  lead  to  a  less  qualified  workforce,  to 
growing  numbers  of  young  people  who  lack  the  skills 
they’ll  need  to  compete  in  the  complex  world 
marketplace. 

We  can’t  expect  to  fill  teacher 
ranks  without  paying  teachers  the 
professional  wage  they  deserve. 

Because  the 

sale  is  over.  National  Education  Association 


IN  BRIEF 


Production  cutback 
for  Phoenix  papers 

Sluggish  retail  sales  and  rising 
newsprint  prices  have  slowed 
revenues  and  forced  production  cut¬ 
backs  at  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  morning  Arizona 
Republic  and  the  evening  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

PNl  general  manager  Bill  Hogan 
said  company  directors  have  decided 
to  scrap  one  of  two  “street”  editions 
of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  shift 
printing  of  the  newspaper  from  a 
Mesa  satellite  plant  to  the  main  down¬ 
town  Phoenix  facility  for  efficiency 
reasons. 

Both  moves  will  save  PNl  about 
$500,000,  Hogan  said. 

Being  dropped  is  the  Gazette  early 
Blue  Streak  edition.  It  will  be 
replaced  by  the  afternoon  Green 
Streak,  which  had  been  delivered  to 
newspaper  racks  later  in  the  day, 
according  to  Hogan. 

He  said  the  Green  Streak  will  now 
go  to  press  about  four  hours  earlier 
and  will  be  shipped  to  outlets  with  an 
initial  run  of  about  19,000  copies. 
Unaffected  are  home-delivered  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Gazette. 

Hogan  said  a  slump  in  ad  spending 
by  retailers  also  led  to  the  cutbacks. 
Overall  spending  levels  by  advertis¬ 
ers  shrank  by  about  5%  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year  and  total  ad  linage  fell 
6.8%  in  the  first  five  months  of  1988 
compared  with  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Arizona  Republic  managing  editor 
Alan  Moyer  said  budget  constraints 
apply  to  both  papers,  "primarily  in 
terms  of  hiring,”  but  that  the 
Republic  won't  be  losing  an  edition. 

—  AP 

Mexican  reporter 
shot  dead 
in  newsroom 

A  32-year-old  Mexican  journalist 
who  had  written  critically  of  local  cat¬ 
tlemen  was  shot  dead  in  his  news¬ 
room  July  13,  the  Committee  to  Pro¬ 
tect  Journalists  reported. 

Ronay  Gonzalez  Reyes  was  shot  by 
two  men  who  walked  into  the  news¬ 
room  of  the  El  Mundo  newspaper  in 
Comitan  De  Dominguez,  a  small  town 
in  the  southern  Mexican  state  of  Chia¬ 
pas,  the  committee  said. 

CPJ  executive  director  Anne  Nel¬ 
son  said  there  have  been  no  reports  of 
any  arrests  in  the  shooting. 

“It's  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases 


we've  ever  seen,”  Nelson  said  of  the 
murder. 

New  York  City-based  CPJ  had 
launched  a  campaign  during  the 
recent  Mexican  elections  to  alert 
American  reporters  on  the  dangers 
their  Mexican  counterparts  face.  In 
the  last  four  years,  the  committee 
says,  at  least  28  Mexican  journalists 
have  been  killed,  most  at  the  hands  of 
drug  dealers  but  some  for  apparently 
political  reasons. 

Reagan  tv  ratings 
decline,  mag  says 

An  analysis  of  ratings  data  for  186 
presidential  broadcasts  from  1969  to 
1986  found  that  viewership  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  tv  appearances  have 
been  shrinking  at  twice  the  rate  of  the 
much-publicized  decline  in  network 
tv  viewership,  according  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Video  Monitor  maga¬ 
zine. 

At  the  same  time  television  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  Reagan  White  House  is 
being  questioned,  local  evening  news¬ 
casts  are  expanding,  the  magazine 
reported.  More  network  affiliates  in 
the  top  25  markets  in  1987  had  at  least 
90  minutes  of  early  evening  news  than 
stations  with  less. 

WSG,  UPl  sign 
one-year  contract 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  and  United 
Press  International  have  enacted  a 
one-year  contract,  ending  16  months 
of  rancorous  labor  relations  at  the 
troubled  news  agency. 

WSG  president  Kevin  Keane,  in  a 
statement  after  a  ceremonial  signing 
July  18,  called  it  neither  a  good  nor 
even  a  satisfactory  contract,  but  said 
it  was  a  “starting  point”  in  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  management  that 
took  over  UPI  in  February  and  the 
more  than  600  employees  represented 
by  the  union. 

He  said  the  challenge  for  both  sides 
was  to  make  UPl  thrive. 

The  actual  signing  occurred  July  8 
but  it  was  repeated  at  UPI  headquar¬ 
ters  with  top  officials  present  from 
UPl  and  the  Wire  Service  Guild  and 
its  parent,  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

UPI  president  Paul  Steinle  said  the 
contract  represesents  “a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  future  of  UPl”  and  “a 
commitment  by  management  and 
the  Guild  to  help  UPl  prosper  and 
allow  it  to  compete.” 

To  win  the  contract,  the  union 
made  major  concessions.  It  gave 


management  broader  control  and 
gave  up  “agency  shop”  rules  that 
required  most  workers  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  union  dues. 

The  pact  includes  pay  increases 
granted  by  management  last  Novem¬ 
ber. 

AAN  opposes  JOAs 

The  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies  has  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  opposing  the  proposed  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement  for  the  daily  Manteca 
(Calif.)  Bulletin,  owned  by  Morris 
Newspapers  of  Georgia,  and  the  local 
non-daily  Manteca  (Calif.)  News, 
owned  by  local  real  estate  developer 
Atone  Raymus. 

The  AAN  also  passed  another 
resolution  opposing  the  proposed 
JOA  in  Detroit  and  existing  JOAs  in 
other  U.S.  cities,  as  well  as  urging  the 
Justice  Department  and  Congress  set 
rigorous  standards  for  JOA  approval, 
including  public  hearings  in  proposed 
JOA  cities  and  financial  figures  from 
the  newspapers'  parent  companies. 

Global  weather  info 
offered  by  Newsday 

Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday 
have  introduced  the  Newsday  Weath- 
ertrak  Service,  which  gives  telephone 
callers  current  weather  conditions 
around  the  country  and  around  the 
world. 

Using  a  touch-tone  phone,  callers 
can  hear  weather  conditions  and  fore¬ 
casts  for  more  than  275  cities  around 
the  globe.  Callers  from  area  codes 
212,  516,  718  and  914  telephone  540- 
30(X)  and  then  key  in  the  telephone 
area  code  for  the  city  they  wish  to 
hear  about.  International  cities  have 
been  given  codes  as  well.  The  charges 
are  600  for  the  first  minute  and  250  for 
each  additional  minute. 

Among  the  other  telephone  ser¬ 
vices  Newsday  provides  are  the 
Newsday  Weather  Service  for  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area  and 
the  Newsday  Time  of  Day  Phone. 

Hutchinson  News 
to  drop  p.m.  edition 

The  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  plans 
to  drop  its  afternoon  edition  Aug.  1. 

The  newspaper,  owned  by  the 
Hutchinson-based  Harris  Group,  has 
had  separate  morning  and  afternoon 
editions  since  1924. 
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TELEVISION  GUIDE 
CABLE  TV  GUIDE 
TV  MOVIE  GUIDE 
PAY  TV  GUIDE 


A  few  words  you  should  never  use. 

Our  trademarks  are  as  important  to  us  as  TV  Guide  is  to  over  43 
"lion  discriminating  readers  every  week.  So  please  remember: 
Guide,  Television  Guide,  Cable  TV  Guide, 

Movie  Guide,  Pay  TV  Guide  and  the  TV  Guide  logo 
are  all  registered  trademarks  of  Triangle  Publications, 

Inc.,  and  can’t  be  used  by  anyone  else. 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
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James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959, 


ABP 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 

Newspaper  ANRA 

Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  circulation  Dec  .  1987—27,614 


Is  VoA  censorship  constitutional? 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act  prohibits  domestic  news  media  from  pub¬ 
lishing  what  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No  newspaper  has  been  prosecuted  under  the  law  and  VoA  officials 
proclaim  “no  one  would  be  prosecuted  for  publishing  that  informa¬ 
tion”  (E&P,  June  18,  Page  6).  But  a  law  is  a  law  and  w^ho  can  tell  when 
someone  may  try  to  enforce  it,  E&P  asked,  so  it  should  be  changed. 

Voice  of  America  has  another  rule,  which  is  basically  a  rule  of  the 
State  Department  under  which  it  operates,  requiring  all  employees 
to  submit  for  prior  review  all  articles  and  speeches  or  face  penalty  of 
dismissal  (E&P,  Aug.  6,  Page  14).  A  part-time  employee  and  free¬ 
lance  writer  who  has  written  an  article  critical  of  the  VoA  for  another 
publication  is  challenging  that  rule  as  government  censorship  but  a 
U.S.  district  judge  has  made  a  strange  ruling. 

The  author  first  must  violate  the  rule  to  find  out  if  the  VoA  means 
what  it  says  and  only  if  penalized  for  the  violation  can  the  author 
appeal,  the  court  said.  The  author  is  challenging  the  rule  as  an 
unconstitutional  infringement  of  First  Amendment  rights  to  freedom 
of  speech,  but  is  told  to  risk  going  to  jail  or  being  dismissed  before  the 
issue  can  be  decided. 

That  is  ridiculous.  State  Department  officials  claim  the  right  of 
prior  review  for  security  reasons,  but  the  author  says  the  article  is 
critical  of  VoA  and  contains  no  classified  information.  Another  said 
other  employees  had  submitted  articles,  none  of  which  had  been 
turned  down,  and  the  chances  of  the  author  being  fired  from  the  VoA 
job  was  “very  remote.” 

Here  again,  as  with  publication  of  VoA  broadcast  material  —  who 
knows  what  the  consequences  might  be?  Current  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  require  that  authors  and  editors  swim  at  their  peril  in  shark- 
infested  waters.  They  should  not  have  to  face  such  uncertainties. 


Privacy  of  the  candidates 

A  recent  discussion  at  the  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  on 
“privacy”  {E&P,  Aug.  6,  Page  7)  is  very  timely  in  view  of  the  flap  last 
week  over  Governor  Michael  Dukakis’  health.  President  Reagan’s 
flippant  reference  to  it,  and  release  of  the  governor’s  medical  re¬ 
cords.  Editors,  columnists  and  broadcasters  got  involved  in  what 
some  of  them  called  an  “ethics  debate  for  the  media.”  Some  of  them 
were  apologetic  for  having  dealt  with  allegations  about  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  health,  having  been  provoked  into  it  by  a  political  opponent. 
On  the  basis  of  rumors  the  stoi’y  snowballed  —  it  should  not  have  — 
and  Dukakis  handled  it  the  only  way  possible  by  asking  his  doctor  to 
release  his  medical  records. 

After  some  unfortunate  instances  in  the  nation’s  history  when  the 
public  was  kept  in  the  dark  about  a  president’s  health,  we  believe  that 
most  people  today  believe  the  medical  history  of  a  presidential  candi¬ 
date,  as  well  as  his  political  history,  should  be  a  matter  of  public 
record.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  this  were  accepted  by  all 
candidates  and  they  put  a  spotlight  on  their  own  lives  at  the  start  of 
the  campaign  I'ather  than  be  subjected  to  lies  and  innuendos. 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN 


When  to  use  title  poses  a  tricky  judgment  call 


By  Art  Fredrickson 

Use  of  titles  in  newspaper  stories  is 
a  process  full  of  pitfalls,  ones  1  would 
liken  to  the  potholes  in  the  streets; 
one  no  sooner  gets  filled  than  another 
opens  up. 

One  such  problem  presented  itself 
recently  in  connection  with  stories 
following  the  death  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Robinson,  a  well-known  and 
respected  black  educator  who  served 
two  years  as  interim  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Florida.  These 
stories  followed  prescribed  style  for 
newspaper  usage,  one  of  which  I  am 
violating  by  using  the  title  of  “Dr.” 

Because  he  had  an  earned  docto¬ 
rate,  what  is  the  problem  with  calling 
him  “Dr.”?  The  primary  problem  is 
that  there  are  doctorates  and  docto¬ 
rates.  Honorary  doctorates,  often 
awarded  with  abandon  by  colleges 
and  universities  for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons  that  are  not  always  altruistic,  are 
no  problem  because  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  think  these  do  not  entitle  the 
recipient  to  any  special  recognition. 

Even  earned  doctorates  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  a  clear  choice.  Some  are  difficult 
to  acquire,  others  are  less  so.  1  am  not 
going  to  arouse  further  ire  by  trying  to 
identify  these,  but  I  will  include  jour¬ 
nalism  among  the  less  difficult,  espe¬ 
cially  if  compared  with  a  doctorate  in 
nuclear  physics. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  newspaper  style 
throughout  the  industry  tends  to 
restrict  use  of  the  title  “Dr.”  to  medi¬ 
cal  doctors,  using  the  rationale  that  to 
use  this  title  too  generally  would  be  to 
confuse  matters.  If  this  seems  to  give 
medical  doctors  an  edge  on  honorif- 
ics,  I  would  have  to  agree.  1  also 
would  agree  that  there  are  inconsis¬ 
tencies  here;  ask  your  family  M.D. 
what  he  thinks  of  letting  optometrists. 


(Fredrickson  is  reader  advocate  at 
the  Jacksonville  [Fla.]  Journal  and 
Florida  Times-Union.) 


Correction 

A  Newspeople  in  the  News  item  in 
the  July  30,  1988  E&P  incorrectly 
identified  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker's 
new  Chicago  regional  manager  as 
Louis  R.  Albert  Jr.  Albert  has  been 
named  Dallas  regional  manager.  The 
new  Chicago  regional  manager  is 
Douglas  P.  Stephenson. 


chiropractors  and  podiatrists  use  the 
same  title  he  does. 

The  stylebook  used  by  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  the  Jacksonville 
Journal,  after  ruling  out  use  of  “Dr.” 
for  holders  of  honorary  degrees, 
leaves  only  this  loophole:  “With 
other  doctorate  degrees,  use  Dr.  with 
care  ...” 

The  problem  in  the  stories  about 
Dr.  Robinson  is  that  nowhere  in  his 
obituary  or  two  subsequent  stories  on 
a  scholarship  set  up  in  his  name  and 
on  his  funeral  was  any  of  his  academic 


background  included.  Certainly,  it 
can  be  argued  that  no  one  could 
advance  to  his  position  in  the  field  of 
education  without  a  doctorate,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  not  telling  when 
and  where  he  received  his  various 
degrees. 

This  is  an  almost  routine  inclusion 
in  obituaries,  especially  when  a  per¬ 
son’s  academic  record  relates  closely 
to  his  professional  life.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  two  stories  that 
followed  the  one  on  Dr.  Robinson's 


death  were  by  newsroom  definition 
news  stories  and  therefore  did  not 
require  the  use  of  a  title.  Only  the 
original  story  on  a  person's  death  is 
regarded  as  an  obituary. 

In  balance,  those  who  write  and 
edit  newspaper  stories  face  require¬ 
ments  of  consistency  and  fairness. 
What  is  done  for  one  should  be  done 
for  all;  if  stylebook  rules  call  for  cer¬ 
tain  usages,  to  what  extent  can  excep¬ 
tions  be  made  without  rendering  these 
rules  meaningless?  If  a  person  earns  a 
doctorate  in  psychology  and  spends 


his  life  selling  insurance,  should  he  be 
called  “Dr.”?  Can  the  worth  of  one 
doctorate  be  weighed  against  the 
worth  of  another? 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  blanket  rules 
preclude  having  to  wrestle  with  such 
judgments,  and  perhaps  wisely  so. 

This  inelastic  view,  however,  begs 
the  question.  Dr.  Robinson  earned 
more  than  just  a  doctorate;  he  earned 
the  respect  of  the  community  he 
served  and  in  which  his  was  a  promi- 
(Continned  on  pai:e  54) 


FROM  WASHINGTON,  D.C _ 

‘When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  had  a  chance  to  fill 
a  Supreme  Court  vacancy  26  years  ago,  he  turned 
naturally  to  one  (f  the  best  and  brightest  members  of  his 
young  Administration. 

“Byron  R.  White  was  the  Bill  Bradley  of  his 
generation:  an  all-American  athlete  and  Rhodes  scholar, 
an  ideal  blending  brains  and  brau  n.  ‘Whizzer  White 
had  used  his  bonus  as  a  professional  football  star  to  pay 
his  way  through  Yale  Law  School.  He  became  the  deputy 
attorney  general  whose  coolness  under  fire  in  1961 
helped  to  save  the  civil  rights  freedom  riders  from  a 
potentially  explosive  confrontation  in  Alabama. 

“Kennedy  might  not  recognize  White  today  .  .  .  in  his 
first  20  years  on  the  court.  White  was  viewed  as  a  hard¬ 
line  conservative  on  crime  issues  and  a  liberal  on  civil 
rights,  but  in  the  past  few  terms  he  has  mated  to  the 
right  on  civil  rights  matters  as  well. 

“.  .  .  Peter  Kalis,  a  Pittsburgh  attorney  and  former 
clerk  for  him,  said  the  justice  does  not  belieie  it  is  the 
Supreme  Court's  business  to  make  social  policy.  ‘He  has  a 
humble  view  f  his  role  and  the  court’s  role,’  Kalis  said. 

‘He  just  decides  cases  and  is  not  much  interested  in 
imposing  on  the  country  Byron  White's  view  of 
America.’” 

— David  G.  Savage  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

Neu'sfeatures  from 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
1150  15th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071  (202)  334-6173 


If  a  person  earns  a  doctorate  in  psychology  and 
spends  his  life  selling  insurance,  should  he  be  called 
“Dr.”? 
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Don't  let  her  get  to  70U  *■■■■■■■  ■■■■•  ' 

You  know  the  games  begin 

before  they  light  the  torch. 


■  ■■■•  ■■■■Sir, 

vasi 


1  Eastman  Kodak  Company  i9fl8 


In  your  race  gainst 
[Hinting  d^dlines,  success 
means  runnli^  lon^ 
with  finver  breaks. 


At  Kruger,  we've  developed  a  number  of  ways 
to  help  you  meet  your  deadlines. 

And  it  all  starts  with  a  stronger  sheet  that  gives 
you  far  fewer  breaks  per  100  rolls. 

Computers  continuously  scan  our  paper 
machines  to  help  us  locate  and  eliminate  weak 
points  in  the  sheet. 

Other  computers  calculate  the  K-Index,  a 
Kruger-developed  program 
that  continually  evaluates 
the  relative  strength  of  the 
newsprint 


Our  state-of-the-art  winders  produce  well- 
rounded  rolls  with  constant  tension  from  core 
to  outer  edge. 

Our  delivery  timetables  are  computer¬ 
generated,  and  our  rolls  are  shipped  in  vapour- 
proof  wrapping. 

If  your  pressroom  is  losing  the  race  against 
time,  perhaps  it's  time  to  talk  to  Kruger. 


Kruger 

We  re  making  news  in 
newsprint  technology. 


for  paper  samples  and  specifications, 
contact  a  Kruger  sales  representative 
or  our  Mew  York  Sales  Office: 
489-5th  Ave.  Mew  York,  M.Y.  10017 
(212)  697-9700 
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Page  out  at  Chicago  Sun-Times 

President  and  publisher  loses  power  struggle  with 
majority  partners;  sells  back  his  stock  and  resigns 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Locked  in  a  losing  fight  for  power  at 
a  newspaper  whose  purchase  he 
spearheaded,  Robert  E.  Page 
resigned  Aug.  4  as  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicaf’o  Sun-Times 
and  sold  back  his  minority  stake  in  the 
newspaper  company. 

Page  had  come  to  Chicago  under 
intense  scrutiny  in  the  bitter  winter  of 
1984  as  publisher  for  the  paper  just 
purchased  by  Rupert  Murdoch's  Aus¬ 
tralian  company. 

And  when  he  helped  organize  the 
Si  45-million  leveraged  buyout  of  the 
Sun-Times  from  Murdoch  in  June  of 
1986,  it  was  Bob  Page  —  despite  a 
small  holding  that  never  exceeded 
I09f  —  who  was  again  front  and  cen¬ 
ter  as  he  promised  to  turn  the  tabloid 
Sun-Times  back  into  a  “more  serious, 
more  purposeful”  publication. 

In  his  tenure  at  the  Sun-Times,  the 
dapper  Page  became  a  fixture  on  the 
Chicago  social  scene,  becoming 
active  in  numerous  organizations  and 
causes  ranging  from  the  Lyric  Opera 
to  drug  abuse  prevention. 

When  he  married  the  former  Nancy 
Merrill,  a  Boston  tv  host,  it  was  in  the 
apartment  of  the  widow  of  Coi.  Rob¬ 
ert  McCormick,  the  former  Chicago 
Tribune  publisher. 

But  when  Page's  resignation  was 
announced  on  a  Thursday  evening,  he 
left  with  only  a  press  release  and  a 
brief  meeting  with  editors. 

“Shed  no  tears  for  Bob  Page,"  the 
Chicago  Tribune  reported  he  said  at 
that  meeting. 

Page's  departure  followed  several 
months  in  which  his  influence  at  the 
newspaper  had  dimmed  consider¬ 
ably. 

The  big  shareholders  of  the 
company  —  especially  the  New  York 
firm  of  Adler  &  Shaykin,  the  largest 
stakeholder  —  had  grown  disen¬ 
chanted  with  the  performance  of  the 


newspaper. 

Page  often  boasted  that  the  Sun- 
Times  had  never  been  more  profitable 
in  the  two  years  of  new  ownership. 
Neither  Murdoch  nor  Marshall  Field 
had  generated  such  revenues,  he 
would  say. 

In  the  past  year,  however,  there 
were  increasing,  but  never  con¬ 
firmed,  reports  that  these  profits  were 
not  enough  to  service  the  big  debt  — 
about  SI 50  million  —  the  consortium 
had  taken  on. 

During  the  two  years  under  its  new 
owners,  the  newspaper  company  had 
lurched  between  openhanded  spend¬ 
ing  and  tightfisted  cost-cutting. 


It  took  on  more  debt  to  buy  a  group 
of  suburban  weeklies  and  a  direct  mail 
company  —  yet  also  laid  off  most  of 
the  Sun-Times  library  staff.  It  paid  a 
handsome  salary  to  lure  gossip  col¬ 
umnist  Michael  Sneed  away  from  the 
Tribune  —  yet  also  imposed  a  tempo¬ 
rary  editorial  travel  ban  that  pre¬ 
vented  staff  coverage  of  the  1987 
National  Basketball  Association 
playoffs  and  finals. 

While  the  publisher  talked  of  rec¬ 
ord  profits,  management  negotiators 
in  labor  talks  portrayed  a  financially 
strapped  newspaper. 

Stories  of  executive-suite  spending 
abounded  throughout  the  building. 

In  one,  a  high-level  executive  close 
to  Page  was  said  to  have  desired  a  new 
office  chair.  Though  the  Sun-Times  is 
located  about  three  blocks  from  the 
many  office  furniture  outlets  at  the 
Merchandise  Mart,  this  executive 


reportedly  flew  first  class  to  purchase 
the  chair  in  New  York  City. 

During  this  time.  Page  was  increas¬ 
ingly  locked  in  a  power  struggle  with 
the  company's  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer,  Donald  F.  Piazza. 

Piazza's  concern  about  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  paper  attracted 
the  attention  of  Adler  &  Shaykin  man- 
aging  partner  Leonard  Shaykin, 
according  to  several  sources  at  the 
paper. 

Shaykin  and  other  New  York 
investors  began  to  fiy  into  Chicago 
nearly  every  Monday  to  exercise  con¬ 
trol  over  the  company. 

An  executive  search  firm  was 


retained,  first  apparently  to  find  a 
replacement  for  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  Piazza  —  and  later  for  publisher 
Page. 

The  power  struggle  at  the  top  — 
conducted  in  a  manner  even  more 
secretive  than  normal  for  the  paper  — 
fueled  rumors,  tension  and  fear. 

“They've  told  us  flat  out,  if  you're 
leaking  anything,  you'll  be  fired,”  a 
middle-management  person  told  E&P 
some  weeks  ago. 

“It  got  to  where  you  were  either  a 
Page  person  or  a  Piazza  person,”  this 
manager  said. 

There  was  also  a  certain  drift  in  the 
editorial  product  itself. 

While  the  paper  lured  Sneed  and 
respected  political  editor  Steve  Neal 
from  the  Tribune,  it  lost  Ann  Landers 
to  its  rival. 

Sports  columnist  Ron  Rappaport,  a 
(Continued  on  pufte  12) 


In  his  tenure  at  the  Sun-Times,  the  dapper  Page 
became  a  fixture  on  the  Chicago  social  scene, 
becoming  active  in  numerous  organizations  and 
causes . . . 
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Page  resigns 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


popular  figure  on  the  paper  and  a  local 
radio  show,  resigned  when  his  col¬ 
umn  was  dropped.  The  resignation 
reportedly  came  because  he  refused 
to  tailor  a  column  to  argue  an  opinion 
he  did  not  hold. 

Matthew  Storin  arrived  from  the 
Boston  Globe  to  become  editor,  only 
to  leave  less  than  a  year  later  citing 
“philosophical  differences"  with 
Page. 

Under  Page  the  paper  was  often 
more  “serious  and  purposeful”  than 
under  Murdoch’s  ownership. 

However,  there  were  stories  that 
hearkened  to  the  earlier  era.  One  in 
particular  —  a  series  of  reprinted 
“love  letters”  from  mass  murderer 
John  Wayne  Gacy  to  a  woman  — 
apparently  increased  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  Page. 

“A  lot  of  the  reporting  is  focusing 
on  the  financial  stuff  between  Page 
and  Piazza  but,  believe  me,  how  some 
of  these  stories  were  played  and  what 
they  were,  that  made  a  big  difference, 
too.  Especially,  I  think,  with  Shay- 
kin,”  one  Sun-Times  insider  told 
E&P. 

Page,  who  had  gleefully  proclaimed 
“Wingo  is  dead!”  when  he  took  con¬ 
trol  of  the  paper  from  Murdoch,  later 
reintroduced  circulation-building 
contests.  In  fact,  the  paper  went  to 
court  to  try  to  prevent  the  rival  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  from  publishing  Sun- 
Times  contest  results  on  the  same 
day. 

Several  times  over  the  past  months, 
Chicago's  busy  rumor  mill  had  Page 
leaving. 

Speculation  grew  stronger  in  late 
June  when  the  publisher  was  spotted 
having  breakfast  in  Chicago  with  the 
acquisition-minded  chain  publisher 
William  Dean  Singleton. 

Though  both  men  refused  to  com¬ 
ment  on  it,  the  belief  that  Page  pro- 

4A’s  chair  to  leave 
post  at  end  of  year 

Len  Matthews,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  for  the  past  nine-and-a-half 
years,  will  leave  the  association  at  the 
end  of  the  year  when  he  concludes  the 
final  year  of  his  second  five-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  AAAA. 

William  V.  Weithas,  chairman  of 
Lintas:Worldwide  and  chairman  of 
the  AAAA,  will  head  a  selection  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  Matthews'  suc¬ 
cessor. 


In  happier  days,  Robert  Page  (right)  poses  with  partners  Leonard  Shaykin 
(left)  and  Donald  Piazza  (center)  upon  announcing  the  purchase  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  from  Rupert  Murdoch.  Last  week,  Page  sold  back  his  stock 
and  resigned  after  a  reported  falling-out  with  his  partners. 


posed  that  Singleton  help  him  buy  the 
Sun-Times  became  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  in  Chicago. 

For  his  stake  in  the  newspaper 
company.  Page  received  $2.5  million, 
according  to  a  Chicago  Tribune  story 
by  media  writer  Charles  Storch. 

Another  small  stake  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  company,  estimated  at  29?  by  one 
published  report,  is  held  by  Page's 
wife,  Nancy  Merill  Page. 

“It  got  to  where  you 
were  either  a  Page 
person  or  a  Piazza 
person,”  this  manager 
said. 


Her  lawyer,  prominent  Chicago 
attorney  Don  H.  Reuben,  and  attor¬ 
ney  Leonard  M.  Ring,  are  reportedly 
negotiating  to  purchase  that  interest. 
Nancy  Page  has  asked  the  Sun-Times 
company  for  financial  information 
about  the  company  before  she  sells 
the  interest. 

Charles  T.  Price,  the  paper’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  was  named  acting 
publisher  on  Aug.  7.  Price  is  a  former 
attorney  with  the  Cleveland  firm 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  which  represents 
the  paper  in  labor  negotiations. 

Page,  Price,  Piazza  and  Shaykin 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment.  A 
Sun-Times  spokesman  said  other 
executives  had  been  told  not  to  com¬ 
ment  and  that  “we're  waiting  for  this 
to  become  old  news.” 

Speculation  that  former  Dallas 
Tiines-Herald  publisher  Art  Wible 


would  be  named  publisher  was 
dashed  last  week  by  Jeff  Taufield, 
spokesman  for  Adler  &  Shaykin,  who 
said  Wible  is  no  longer  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

Any  publisher  will  face  a  serious 
challenge  at  the  Sun-Times. 

The  paper  has  slipped  in  its  share  of 
the  advertising  market  in  recent  years 
and  has  struggled  in  circulation. 

The  last  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  FAS-FAX  reported  that  daily 
circulation  for  the  six  months  ended 
March  31  was  up  a  healthy  12,435  to 
625,035  and  Sunday  circulation  was 
up  4,157  to  637,208. 

By  contrast,  the  Tribune  reported  a 
daily  circulation  of  774,045  and 
1,129,843  on  Sundays. 

Since  then,  however,  both  papers 
have  raised  their  daily  price  from  a 
quarter  to  350  —  and  the  Sun-Times 
has  taken  a  drastic  circulation  hit, 
according  to  a  published  report. 

An  in-house  Sun-Times  circulation 
audit  taken  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
July  showed  circulation  had  slipped 
far  below  the  psychologically  impor¬ 
tant  600,000  level  to  about  527,000, 
according  to  Michael  Miner  of  the 
free-circulation  alternative  paper. 
The  Reader. 

Worcester  papers 
to  combine  in  year 

The  morning  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  its  sister  paper,  the 
Evening  Gazette  will  combine  staffs 
within  a  year  to  become  an  all-day 
paper. 
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Road  show 

UPl  executives  are  seeking  $15  million  from  U.S.  and  foreign  investors 
in  drive  to  make  the  news  service  profitable  by  next  summer 


By  George  Garneau 

Executives  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  have  begun  seeking  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  investment  in  an 
effort  to  raise  S15  million  to  finance 
the  perennially  money-losing  news 
service's  efforts  to  metamorphose 
into  a  moneymaker  by  next  summer. 

The  three-month  mission  aimed  at 
selling  stock  to  private  investors 
began  in  earnest  in  July  in  London. 

Despite  UPI’s  highly  public  finan¬ 
cial  troubles  and  past  recapitalization 
failures,  investor  interest  was  high, 
according  to  Dr.  Earl  Brian,  chairman 
of  WNW  Group  Inc.,  the  investment 
group  that  in  February  took  over 
management  of  UPl  from  Mexican 
publisher  Mario  Vazquez  Raha. 

Brian  said  he  was  "very  pleased" 
with  the  response  from  institutional 
investors  in  London:  He  said  he 
received  verbal  commitments  for 
over  half  the  offering.  About  one- 
third  was  expected  to  be  placed  in 
London. 

Many  of  the  approximately  25 
investors  contacted  in  about  lO  pre¬ 
sentations  had  invested  earlier  in 
other  ventures  connected  with 
Brian's  Infotechnology  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  venture  capital  firm. 

"We  hardly  talk  to  anybody  we 
don't  know,"  Brian  said,  adding  he 


was  "confident"  the  offering  will  be 
completed. 

Presentations  began  on  Wall  Street 
in  early  August. 

The  refinancing  is  part  of  a  plan 
announced  in  April  to  turn  losses  of  S2 
million  a  month  into  profits  by  next 
summer.  The  plan  involved  SIO  mil¬ 
lion  in  administrative  savings,  S5  mil¬ 
lion  in  personnel  cuts  and  long-term 
recapitalization.  Capital  raised  will 
pay  for  new  equipment  and  for  oper¬ 
ating  losses,  UPl  spokesman  Dwight 
Geduldig  said. 


26: 1  or  an  expected  conversion  price 
of  S6.25,  depending  on  whether  the 
option  is  exercised  by  the  stock¬ 
holder,  UPl  or  at  expiration  in  1998. 

The  majority  of  Class  A  common 
stock  is  held  by  Vazquez's  New  UPl 
Inc.,  whose  proxy  rights  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  WNW.  Class  B  common 
stock  is  held  by  New  U  PI  and  a  group 
of  creditors.  Details  of  the  deal 
between  Vazquez  and  WNW  were 
not  disclosed. 

The  stock  offering  has  been  compli¬ 
cated  by  rules  governing  Class  B 


Investing  in  UPl  is  “a  high  risk,  obviously,”  Brian 
said,  but  new  information  and  communication 
ventures  being  planned  give  UPl  “potentially  high 
returns.” 


A  minimum  investment  of  $5(M),(KM) 
buys  3,333  shares  of  convertible  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  with  an  89?  coupon  value 
and  a  face  value  of  SI  50  a  share.  Cou¬ 
pons  pay  S 1 2  a  share  a  year,  when  the 
company  is  profitable,  Brian  said. 

The  l00,()()0-share  private  offering 
"can  end  up  converting"  into  409? 
ownership  of  UPl  common  stock, 
Brian  said.  Shares  will  be  convertible 
to  common  stock  at  a  ratio  of  24: 1  or 


stock  held  by  creditors  with  claims 
against  previous  UPl  incarnations. 

A  selling  point  of  the  offering  is  that 
new  shareholders  will  have  prefer¬ 
ence  in  case  of  liquidation,  Brian  said. 

He  said  UPl  was  looking  only  for 
accredited  investors,  those  with  sub¬ 
stantial  net  worth  or  with  investment 
experience  or  knowledge  of  the  news 
industry,  or  both.  Presentations  have 
{Continued  on  pofte  30) 


More  cost-cutting  by  UPl 


By  George  Garneau 

Belt-tightening  is  squeezing  finan¬ 
cially  strapped  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  during  its  reorganization. 

UPl  in  April  announced  plans  to 
make  the  company  profitable  by  1 989 
by  slashing  $10  million  a  year  in 
administrative  costs,  eliminating  150 
jobs  to  save  $5  million  and  injecting  $5 
million  in  short-term  cash  pending 
long-term  refinancing  from  the  sale  of 
new  stock.  Earlier  this  year  UPl  was 
losing  $2  million  a  month,  executives 
have  said. 

UPTs  latest  austerity  measures: 

•  Suspending  a  long-standing  pol¬ 


icy  of  paying  employees  in  advance 
for  vacations.  The  new  policy  took 
effect  Aug.  i ,  according  to  a  memo  to 
employees  from  UPl  president  Paul 
Steinle. 

Steinle  told  E&P  the  "totally 
administrative"  move  stemmed  not 
from  cash-flow  problems  but  was  a 
response  to  an  uncontrolled 
"accounting  mess”  that  was  "the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.” 

Kevin  Keane,  president  of  the  Wire 
Service  Guild,  said  he  was  unsure  it 
was  a  change  in  policy  —  therefore 
subject  to  negotiation  —  since  simi¬ 
lar  moves  occurred  during  bank¬ 


ruptcy  proceedings. 

•  Higher  health  insurance  costs, 
announced  July  12,  were  passed  along 
to  employees  beginning  June  1.  The 
hikes  raised  employee  contributions 
for  individual  coverage  from  zero  to 
$6.63  a  month  and  for  family  coverage 
from  $35.62  to  $74.43  a  month. 
Monthly  costs,  paid  mostly  by  UPL 
amount  to  $108.63  for  individuals  and 
$308.43  for  families. 

A  provision  in  the  union’s  previous 
contract  that  would  have  split  insur¬ 
ance  rate  hikes  equally  between  UPl 
and  employees  was  not  included  in 
(Continued  on  page  30)  I 
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Detroit  JOA  approved 

Attorney  General  Meese  overrules  his  own  antitrust  lawyers  and 
administrative  law  judge  in  OKing  the  merger  of  business  operations 


By  George  Garneau 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
111,  overruling  his  own  antitrust 
lawyers  and  an  adrriinistrative  law 
judge,  sanctioned  the  biggest  newspa¬ 
per  monopoly  ever:  a  joint  operating 
agreement  between  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

With  the  stroke  of  a  pen  Aug.  8, 
Meese  approved  a  plan  to  convert  two 
money-losing  newspapers  into  one 
cash  cow  —  with  two  editorial 
heads  —  to  be  milked  by  their  profit¬ 
able  corporate  owners,  the  News' 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  the  Free  Press' 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

He  also  saved  a  newspaper  —  and 
about  2,000  Free  Press  jobs  —  from 
Knight-Ridder’s  threat  to  escape 
mounting  losses  by  closing  the  paper. 

“For  me,  the  continuing  and  persis¬ 
tent  operating  losses  suffered  by  the 
Free  Press  over  the  course  of  nearly  a 
decade,  with  no  prospect  of  unilater¬ 
ally  reversing  that  economic  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  forseeable  future, 
describes  a  newspaper  in  danger  of 
financial  failure,"  Meese  said  in  his 
decision. 

Meese  approved  the  government's 
fifth  of  five  JOA  applications  since  the 
1970  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
allowed  such  exceptions  to  antitrust 
laws. 

The  law,  which  also  legitimized 
existing  de  facto  newspaper  JOAs, 
was  designed  to  preserve  diversity  of 
expression  by  allowing  “failing" 
newspapers  to  survive  through  merg¬ 
ing  non-news  operations  with  their 
competitors,  and  sharing  the  profits. 

Because  of  the  “market  reality"  in 
Detroit  —  where  both  papers  are 
unprofitable  but  the  News  has  an 
edge  —  “the  danger  of  financial  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Free  Press  is  not  just  spec¬ 
ulative,  or  likely,  but  indeed  prob¬ 
able,"  Meese  said.  “Indeed,  it 
appears  at  this  stage  that  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  can,  at  best,  only  forestall  the 
financial  failure  of  the  paper,  not  pre¬ 
vent  it  altogether." 

To  allow  the  Free  Press  to  fail 
would  “poorly  serve"  Congress's 
intent  to  discourage  one-newspaper 
monopolies  and  to  preserve  multiple 


editorial  voices,  Meese  stated,  while 
the  JOA  would  “plainly  further"  it. 

He  discarded  recommendations  to 
deny  the  JOA  from  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Morton  Needelman,  who 
conducted  hearings  on  the  controver¬ 
sial  plan,  and  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment's  antitrust  division.  Both  deter¬ 
mined  the  Free  Press  failed  to  pass 
legal  muster  as  a  “failing"  newspa¬ 
per. 

Needelman  said  both  papers  were 
losing  money  —  $132  million  com¬ 
bined  since  1981,  with  the  Free  Press 
ahead  in  losses  —  because  they  were 
undercharging  for  newspapers  and 
advertising  in  a  cutthroat  effort  to 
dominate  the  market. 

Meese's  approval: 

•  Will  end  about  500  jobs  com¬ 
bined  in  the  papers'  non-news  opera¬ 
tions.  About  2,200  jobs  would  have 
been  lost  if  the  Free  Press  closed. 


readers  and  advertisers  after  years  of 
pricing  depressed  by  competition. 
While  most  papers  cost  a  quarter  to 
350,  in  Detroit  150  buys  the  News,  the 
Free  Press  costs  200  and  Sunday 
papers  cost  750. 

Daily  prices  were  expected  to  rise  a 
nickel  almost  immediately,  with 
Saturday  papers  costing  250  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  $1. 

Meese  told  reporters  he  was  unaf¬ 
fected  by  Knight-Ridder's  intense 
lobbying  campaign  —  called  unprec¬ 
edented  in  the  17-year  history  of 
JOAs.  Meese  said  he  was  neither  lob¬ 
bied  nor  influenced  by  his  former 
adviser,  lobbyist  Tom  Korologos, 
whose  public  relations  firm  was  hired 
by  Knight-Ridder,  or  by  former 
Defense  Secretary  and  presidential 
adviser  and  current  Knight-Ridder 
board  member  Clark  Clifford. 

Initial  strong  opposition  to  the  JOA 


Meese  said  he  was  neither  lobbied  nor  influenced 
by  his  former  adviser,  lobbyist  Tom  Korologos,  whose 
public  relations  firm  was  hired  by  Knight-Ridder,  or 
by  former  Defense  Secretary  and  presidential  adviser 
and  current  Knight-Ridder  board  member  Clark 
Clifford. 


•  Creates  the  nation's  22nd  and  big¬ 
gest  JOA  by  joining  the  nation's  ninth 
and  tenth  largest  papers,  the  News 
and  Free  Press,  respectively.  The 
two-year  JOA  fight  ends  years  of 
fierce  and  evenly  matched  competi¬ 
tion.  As  late  as  last  year  the  News  led 
686,000  daily  to  649,0(K). 

•  Puts  one  business  operation  in 
control  of  the  fourth  largest  U.S. 
newspaper  market,  with  combined 
sales  of  about  1 .3  million  papers  daily 
to  the  nation's  most  avid  newspaper 
readers.  Needelman  called  Detroit  a 
“choice  plum"  worth  $300  million  a 
year  in  revenue.  One  analyst  put  a 
price  tag  on  the  JOA  of  nearly  $1 
billion.  Short-term  profits  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $60  million  a  year  and 
increasing. 

•  Sets  the  stage  for  price  hikes, 
regulated  only  by  the  market,  for 


eventually  disappeared  as,  one  by 
one,  five  newspaper  unions,  Detroit 
Mayor  Coleman  Young  and  other 
opponents  changed  their  minds. 

Meese  said  he  was  unaware  until 
after  his  decision  that  the  Free  Press 
and  the  Miami  Herald,  Knight-Rid¬ 
der's  flagship,  had  canceled  editorial 
cartoons  about  him  due  to  the  appar¬ 
ent  conflict  of  interest. 

The  day  after  the  announcement, 
when  higher  interest  rates  drove 
stock  prices  down  sharply,  Gannett 
stock  dropped  one-half  to  3734  and 
Knight-Ridder  rose  three-eighths  to 
41%. 

Gannett  chairman  Allen  Neuharth 
and  president  John  Curley  released  a 
statement  saying  a  JOA  was  the  only 
way  to  maintain  two  editorial  voices 
and  was  “in  the  best  interest  of  the 
community,  of  readers,  the  advertis- 
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Cities  with  Joint  Operating  Agreements 

Population 

Began 

Partners 

Albuquerque,  N.M . 

.  357,000 

1933 

Scripps  and  Independent 

El  Paso,  Texas . 

.  487,000 

1936 

Scripps  and  Gannett 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

.  447,000 

1937 

Gannett  and  Independent 

Evansville,  Ind . 

.  127,000 

1938 

Scripps  and  Independent 

Tucson,  Ariz . 

.  367,000 

1940 

Pulitzer  and  Gannett 

Tulsa,  Okla . 

.  383,000 

1941 

Two  Independents 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

.  165,000 

1942 

Two  Independents 

(Dissolved  in  1966,  renewed  in  1980) 

Madison,  Wis . 

.  167,000 

1948 

Lee  and  Independent 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

.  162,000 

1950 

Knight-Ridder  and  Independent 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  266,000 

1950 

Scripps  and  Newhouse 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

.  183,000 

1950 

Lee  and  Independent 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

.  148,000 

1952 

Two  Independents 

Shreveport,  La . 

.  216,000 

1953 

Gannett  and  Independent 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

.  168,000 

1957 

Scripps  and  Persis 

Charleston,  W.Va . 

.  57,000 

1958 

Clay  and  Independent 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

.  388,000 

1961 

Scripps  and  Block 

Honolulu,  Hawaii . 

.  369,000 

1962 

Gannett  and  Independent 

San  Francisco,  Calif . 

.  733,000 

1965 

Hearst  and  Independent 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  364,000 

1966 

Knight-Ridder  and  Cox 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

.  357,000 

1979 

Scripps  and  Gannett 

Seattle,  Wash . 

.  479,000 

1983 

Hearst  and  Independent 

Detroit,  Mich . 

.  1,032,000 

1988 

Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder 

ers  and  the  employees.” 

“This  is  clearly  the  best  possible 
future,  and  the  only  future  possible,” 
Free  Press  publisher  David  Lawrence 
told  E&P.  Calling  it  “a  day  of  quiet 
satisfaction,”  he  said,  “I'm  glad  it 
seems  to  be  over.  Everyone  has  been 
through  a  lot  and  the  cause  has  been  a 
right  and  just  one  and  right  has  pre¬ 
vailed.” 

Under  the  100-year  JOA,  effective 
Aug.  18,  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Agency  —  controlled  by  Gannett’s 
three  board  seats  to  Knight-Ridder's 
two  —  will  publish  both  papers. 
Advertising,  production  and  adminis¬ 
trative  operations  will  merge.  DNA 
headquarters  will  be  divided  among 
the  two  newspaper  buildings  and  will 
operate  two  press  plants. 

News  staffs  —  separate,  indepen¬ 
dent  and  competitive  —  will  be 
funded  and  managed  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  companies,  whose  executives  are 
expected  to  remain. 

Weekdays,  the  Free  Press,  cur¬ 
rently  a  morning  paper,  will  remain 
so,  delivered  early  to  homes  and 
newsstands.  The  News,  now  sold  all 
day,  will  hit  newsstands  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  but  will  not  be  delivered  to  homes 
until  after  10:30  a.m. 

A  truce  breaks  out  on  weekends, 
when  one  paper  —  the  Detroit  News 
and  Free  Press  —  hits  the  streets. 
Free  Press  staff  will  produce  hard 
news  sections  for  the  Saturday  paper 


with  News  staff  producing  features 
and  entertainment  sections. 
Sections  will  identify  their  origin. 
Roles  will  reverse  on  Sunday.  Each 
paper  will  have  its  own  editorial  and 
opinion  pages  in  weekend  papers. 

First-year  profits  are  to  be  split 
55%-45^c  in  favor  of  Gannett,  whose 
share  decreases  \%  a  year  to  a  509c- 
50%  split  after  five  years. 

The  allocation  of  job  losses  was  not 
known.  Advertising  and  marketing 
personnel  were  being  evaluated  indi¬ 
vidually.  Other  layoffs  were  to  be 
determined  by  seniority  from  a  com¬ 
bined  pool. 

Layoff  benefits  amount  to  two 
weeks'  pay  per  year  of  service  with  a 
minimum  of  eight  and  maximum  of  56 
weeks,  with  equal  health  insurance, 
in  addition  to  outplacement  services, 
according  to  a  Free  Press  spokesper¬ 
son.  Newspaper  Guild  members  55 
and  over  may  retire  with  pension  ben¬ 
efits  as  if  they  were  65. 

In  charge  of  DNA  is  William  J. 
Keating,  former  Gannett  executive 
vice  president  and  general  counsel 
and  current  chairman  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  A  former  Ohio  congress¬ 
man,  he  also  headed  Gannett's  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Inquirer. 

Board  members  are:  for  Gannett, 
chairman  Allen  Neuharth;  president 
and  chief  executive  John  Curley;  and 
vice  chairman  and  chief  financial  offi¬ 
cer  Douglas  McCorkindale;  and  for 


Knight-Ridder,  chairman  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.:  and  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  James  K.  Batten. 

Acceptance  of  Meese’s  decision 
was  not  universal. 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  over  5,0(K)  commu¬ 
nity  papers  and  long  an  opponent  of 
legislation  allowing  big  daily  competi¬ 
tors  to  form  monopolies,  expressed 
concern  about  Meese  overriding  his 
advisers. 

NNA  president  Webster  Hawkins 
questioned  in  a  statement  whether  the 
application  procedure  “has  seriously 
malfunctioned  and  whether  congres¬ 
sional  review  of  the  entire  law  is 
necessary.” 

Robert  Picard,  a  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  who  specializes  in  media  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Boston's  Emerson  College, 
said  daily  newspaper  profits  average 
about  19%  of  sales  —  approximately 
double  the  rate  of  most  other 
manufacturers  —  and  JOA  newspa¬ 
pers  “are  returning  as  much  as  75%  to 
100%  more  than  non-JOA  papers.” 

Unusually  high  JOA  profitability  is 
due  in  part  to  the  economy  of  scale  of 
combining  two  operations  into  one 
and  in  part  to  their  monopoly  status: 
High  prices  are  tolerated  because  cus¬ 
tomers  have  no  alternative. 

Picard  said  indicators  show  JOAs 
“charge  more  for  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  than  do  competitive  papers 
(Continued  on  pa}>e  49} 
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‘Substantial’  payment 

Jewish  weekly  settles  with  Los  Angeles  Jewish  Federation; 
other  independents  say  threat  from  subsidized  competitors  remains 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  Los  Angeles  publisher  is  hailing  a 
settlement  with  the  local  Jewish  Fed¬ 
eration  as  a  major  victory  for  indepen¬ 
dent  Jewish  newspapers. 

“This  is  a  classic  First  Amendment 
victory,  a  landmark,"  Herb  Brin, 
publisher  and  owner  of  the  Heritaf>e 
SoHlIinest  Jewish  Press,  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

Brin  said  the  Jewish  Federation 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles 
agreed  to  pay  a  “substantial  amount" 
of  money  to  settle  a  seven-year-old 
lawsuit.  In  the  suit,  Brin  claimed  the 
charitable  organization  engaged  in 
unfair  competition,  restraint  of  trade 
and  breach  of  contract  when  it  moved 
its  house  organ  into  direct  weekly 
competition  with  the  independent 
Heritage  weekly. 

Brin's  Heritage  has  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  1 3,500  while  the  Federa¬ 
tion-associated  newspaper  is  sent 
weekly  to  60,000  dues-paying  Federa¬ 
tion  members. 

The  Los  Angeles  lawsuit  became  a 
flash  point  for  several  other  indepen¬ 
dent  Jewish  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  country  who  said  their 
local  Federations  were  starting  subsi¬ 
dized  competing  newspapers. 

Several  of  the  publishers  argued  in 
1984  that  nothing  less  than  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  independent  Jewish  journal¬ 
ism  was  at  stake  (E&P,  July  21 ,  1984, 
P.  11).  In  addition,  independent 
papers  charged  that  these  charity- 
owned  papers  were  skewing  coverage 
of  Jewish  issues,  and  imposing  what 
amounted  to  censorship  on  such  top¬ 
ics  as  the  Israeli  government’s  con¬ 
duct  and  the  activities  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  itself. 

The  dispute  also  threatened  at  one 
point  to  split  the  American  Jewish 
Press  Association,  whose  90  member 
papers  include  both  privately  owned 
and  Federation-subsidized  papers. 

As  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  settle¬ 
ment,  the  Federation  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  July  8  committing  itself  to  “the 
ideals  of  the  independent  press  and 
[to]  do  everything  to  assure  the  survi¬ 
val  of  such  a  press,  which  plays  a  key 


Herb  Brin 


‘Nachas  from  Dukakis' 


A  recent  front  page  of  the  Heritage 
Southwest  Jewish  Press. 


role  in  the  security  of  Jewish  life.” 

Publisher  Brin  said  the  Los  Angeles 
Jewish  community  had  rallied  to  his 
side  during  the  long  dispute. 

“The  big  thing  for  us  was  that  the 
community  was  1009f  for  us,"  Brin 
said.  “[The  Federation]  couldn't  sell 


an  injustice  to  the  community.” 

Despite  the  settlement,  however, 
the  Heritage  —  and  another  indepen¬ 
dent  Jewish  weekly,  the  B’nai  B'rith 
Messenf’er  —  will  continue  to  face 
competition  from  what,  in  effect,  is  a 
Federation-subsidized  newspaper. 

The  Jewish  Journal  is  not  a  Federa¬ 
tion  house  organ  but  is  owned  by 
present  and  past  Los  Angeles  Federa¬ 
tion  officers.  The  paper  was  started  in 
February  1986,  shortly  after  the  Fed¬ 
eration  closed  its  house  organ,  the 
Bulletin. 

It  survives  principally  on  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  from  a  weekly  advertising 
supplement  paid  for  by  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  said  associate  editor  Yehuda 
Lev. 

A  person  who  claimed  knowledge 
of  the  paper's  finances  said  the  adver¬ 
tising  brings  in  S4(K),()()0  annually.  In 
addition,  the  Federation  pays  about 
S7  for  each  Federation  member  who  is 
sent  the  paper,  associate  editor  Lev 
said. 

“If  there  were  any  profits  —  which 
I  tell  you  are  a  long  way  off  —  they 
would  go  to  an  unspecified  charity," 
he  said. 

Lev  said  the  paper  published  a  wide 
variety  of  viewpoints  on  Jewish 
issues,  and  that  the  Federation  had 
never  told  him  how  to  present  a  par¬ 
ticular  story. 

The  lawsuit  settlement  was  hailed 
by  the  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Press  Association.  Atlanta 
Jewish  Times  publisher  Vida  Gold- 
gar. 

“1  can  say  I'm  delighted  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  on  behalf  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  that  they  have  reached  an  amica¬ 
ble  solution,"  she  said.  “Herb  Brin 
fought  long  and  hard  and  he  was  in 
essence  fighting  for  all  indepen¬ 
dents.” 

The  Jewish  Times  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  paper  and  filed  an  amicus  brief  in 
the  lawsuit. 

Goldgar  said  the  dispute  between 
the  independents  and  the  Federation- 
subsidized  papers  has  cooled  down  in 
recent  years. 

Another  prominent  Jewish  inde¬ 
pendent  publisher  said  he  was  disap- 
(Continued  on  pa^e  37) 
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Third  D.C.  daily  in  the  works 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  takes  first  step;  buys  commercial 
printing  company  in  D.C.  suburb;  plans  to  start  daily  by  fall  of  1989 


By  George  Garneau 

Bikini-clad  “Sunshine  Girls"  may 
be  in  the  picture  for  Washington, 
D.C.,  readers  —  along  with  a  new 
daily  newspaper. 

The  attractive  women,  pictured 
daily  in  the  Toronto  Siin,  could 
migrate  to  a  new  tabloid  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  if  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp. 
plans  come  to  fruition. 

In  the  first  step  to  that  end,  the  Sun 
corporation  —  with  some  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  bank,  including  about  $43 
million  profit  from  the  sale  last  year  of 
the  Houston  Post  —  has  tentatively 
agreed  to  pay  $10.2  million  for  Com¬ 
print  Inc.,  a  commercial  printing  firm 
in  the  Washington  suburb  of  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md. 

Plans,  contingent  on  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  market  studies,  call  for  the 
start-up  of  a  third  morning  daily  in  the 
nation's  capital  by  the  fall  of  1989. 

“We're  going  to  survey  the  market 
and  see  what  we  think,"  Sun  presi¬ 
dent  J.  Douglas  Creighton  said.  “1 
can't  forsee  it  happening  for  a  year." 

The  17-year-old  Sun  has  parlayed 
its  profitable  blend  of  classic,  blue- 
collar  tabloid  journalism  into  success¬ 
ful  start-up  tabloids  in  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  defying  the  decades-old 
trend  that  has  turned  all  but  about  20 
U.S.  cities  into  newspaper  monopo¬ 
lies. 

“The  feeling  we  have  is  our  news¬ 
paper  would  compete  well  in  the 
Washington  market,"  said  Hartley 
Steward,  a  Sun  vice  president  and 


point  man  who  is  slated  to  set  up  a 
Washington  bureau  in  September. 
“We've  got  faith  in  our  product 
because  we've  watched  it  work  so 
well." 

A  Sun  newspaper  in  Washington 
would  have  to  compete  with  two  more 
serious  morning  broadsheets:  the 
highly  profitable  and  liberal  Washinf>- 
ton  Post,  and  the  highly  unprofitable 
and  conservative  Washiuftton  Times. 
The  Times  recently  has  tested  an 
afternoon  edition  to  fill  the  gap  left 
when  the  Washington  Star  folded  in 
1981. 


retail  advertising. 

Start-up  was  contingent  on  market 
studies,  focus  groups,  and  the 
approval  of  Creighton,  who  helped 
found  the  immediately  successful 
Toronto  Sun  in  1971  within  days  of 
the  demise  of  the  Toronto  Telef^ram. 

Using  a  jumble  of  sex,  crime,  sen¬ 
sationalism,  sports,  opinion,  a  daily 
dose  of  female  flesh  —  and  solid 
reporting  —  the  Sun  grew  into  what 
Creighton  has  called  “a  cash  cow." 
Forsaking  costly  subscription  ser¬ 
vices,  the  Sun  circulates  over  3(K),(XX) 
copies  daily  in  single-copy  sales. 


“The  feeling  we  have  is  our  newspaper  would 
compete  well  in  the  Washington  market,”  said  Hartley 
Steward,  a  Sun  vice  president  and  point  man  who  is 
slated  to  set  up  a  Washington  bureau  in  September. 


A  previous  deal  to  buy  Comprint 
fell  through  in  May  over  the  transfera¬ 
bility  of  military  printing  contracts.  If 
the  current  purchase  agreement  is 
completed,  the  Sun  still  would  need 
new  or  renovated  press  equipment  in 
order  to  print  a  daily  newspaper. 
Steward  said. 

As  envisioned,  the  paper,  whose 
preferred  Sun  name  was  being 
researched,  would  be  in  the  same 
style  as  other  Sun  tabloids.  Aimed  at 
commuters,  an  initial  press  run  of 
about  100,000  would  carry  64  to  72 
pages  and  be  supported  mainly  by 


In  1978,  the  Sun  company  launched 
the  Edmonton  San  and  went  public, 
raising  $7  million.  It  started  the  Cal¬ 
gary  San  in  1982  and  sold  a  50%  inter¬ 
est  to  McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  for  $54 
million.  In  1987,  it  bought  the  weekly 
Financial  Post  and  turned  it  daily  last 
year. 

Sun  executives,  who  have  had  an 
eye  on  Washington  since  1981,  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  foreign  ownership. 

Comprint  chairman  Dr.  Leonard 
Kapiloff  did  not  return  several  phone 
messages  left  at  his  office. 


Newsday  can’t  find  source,  but  stands  by  its  columnist 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

New  York  Newsday  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  true  identity  of  a  man 
who  claimed  to  be  a  New  York  City 
corrections  officer  and  became  the 
source  for  a  Denis  Hamill  column 
about  Rikers  Island  prison. 

The  column,  which  was  featured 
July  29  on  the  tabloid’s  cover,  was 
based  on  an  interview  with  the  man 


who  presented  Hamill  with  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corrections  badge  identifying 
him  as  prison  guard  Frank  Genova. 

The  man  allowed  Hamill  to  cite  him 
by  that  name  in  the  column  which  told 
about  the  treatment  given  to  high-pro¬ 
file  male  prisoners.  Hamill  told  News- 
day  that  the  “Genova’s”  statements 
were  consistent  with  story  clippings, 
but  the  columnist  also  said  that  he 
never  checked  the  man  out  with  the 


Department  of  Corrections. 

After  the  column  appeared,  the 
department  contacted  New  York 
Newsday  to  say  that  no  one  named 
Frank  Genova  had  ever  worked  as  a 
prison  guard  on  Rikers  Island. 

New  York  Newsday  ran  an  apology 
to  its  readers  in  its  July  30  edition  and 
promised  an  investigation.  The  news¬ 
paper  speculated  that  the  man  may 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Taking  to  the  airwaves 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  sportswriters  are  now 
part  of  the  regular  programming  on  sports  radio  station  WIP 


By  Jim  Haughtun 

Sportswriters  have  cast  envious 
but  doubting  eyes  toward  radio 
sportscasters  since  the  days  of  Gra¬ 
ham  McNamee,  Ted  Husing  and  Bill 
Stern.  They  sometimes  regarded 
them  as  high-priced  show-business 
personalities  covering  sports. 

That  view  has  changed  consider¬ 
ably  for  a  number  of  sports  writers 
and  columnists  from  the  PhiUulelphui 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News,  both 
Knight-Ridder  papers.  They  are  cur¬ 
rently  locked  in  a  tight  morning  and 
evening  radio  battle  for  the  attention 
of  Delaware  Valley  sports  fans. 

The  arena  is  station  WIP,  a  strong 
5,0()()-watt  station  that  last  December 
shifted  to  an  almost  all-sports  format 
like  New  York's  station  WHAN. 

The  station  has  always  had  a  strong 
sports  image  because  it  has  carried 
Philadelphia  Eagles  games  since  1960 
and  Philadelphia  Flyers  hockey 
games  since  1977-78.  It  recently 
added  basketball's  Philadelphia  76ers 
to  its  schedule  for  next  season. 

inquirer  writers  are  heard  five 
mornings  a  week  from  9  to  10  o'clock, 
Monday  through  Friday,  on  Morning 
Sports  Page.  Daily  News  columnists 
and  writers  are  featured  Tuesday 
through  Thursday  evenings  from  6:30 
to  8  p.m.  The  morning  show  has  no 
competition,  but  the  evening  program 
{P.M.  Sports  Edition)  competes  with 
a  sports  talk  show  on  WCAU,  the 
CBS  owned-and-operated  outlet. 

Writers-turned-broadcasters  have 
discovered  manning  a  studio  board 
and  fielding  often  tough  questions  for 
an  hour  or  90  minutes  is  demanding 
work  that  requires  plenty  of  outside 
reading  and  tv-watching  to  keep 
abreast  of  all  sports. 

“You  have  to  know  everything. 
You  never  know  what  the  next  caller 
will  ask.  The  potential  to  embarrass 
yourself  is  much  higher,"  said  Glen 
Macnow,  who  specializes  in  covering 
sports  business  and  labor  relations. 
He  is  often  teamed  with  fellow  writer 
Angelo  Cataldi,  a  project  writer.  Mac¬ 
now,  who  came  to  the  Inquirer  in  1986 


(Haughton  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Cataldi,  who  has  been  with  the  paper 
five  years  after  six  years  with  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  are  a 
combustible  duo  who  often  disagree 
on  the  air. 

The  morning  crew  includes  Al  Mor- 
ganti.  Inquirer  hockey  writer  and  the 
man  who  planted  the  seed  for  the  use 
of  writer-broadcasters  on  Philadel¬ 
phia  radio;  baseball  specialist  Jason 
Stark,  baseball  writer  Peter  Pas- 
carelli,  who  also  does  a  special  early- 
morning  report  on  the  Phillies  for 
WIP.  Inquirer  sports  columnist  Bill 
Fyons  occasionally  fills  in  for  one  of 
the  station's  late-morning  or  early- 
afternoon  hosts.  He  said  on  the  air 
that  the  three-hour  tour  is  an  intellec¬ 
tual  tour  de  force  played  in  a  market 
with  strong,  opinionated  fans. 


“I've  got  to  know  what  I'm  talking 
about  and  bone  up  on  all  sports,"  said 
Stark,  who  specializes  in  baseball 
trends  but  also  covers  other  sports.  A 
native  Philadelphian  who  graduated 
from  Syracuse  University  and 
worked  in  Providence  before  return¬ 
ing  home.  Stark  has  an  advantage 
because  he  knows  the  territory's 
sports  history. 

The  Daily  News  evening  shows  fea¬ 
ture  as  anchor  columnists  Stan  Hoch- 
man  and  writers  Ray  Didinger  and 
Phil  Jasner.  They  are  joined  by  a  full 
range  of  the  paper's  writers  selected 
by  executive  sports  editor  Mike 
Rathet.  They  include  college  sports 
specialist  Dick  Weiss,  columnist  and 
former  baseball  writer  Bill  Conlin, 
hockey  writer  Jay  Greenberg,  racing 
writer  Dick  Jerardi,  and  columnist 
Elmer  Smith.  Bob  Vetrone,  who 
writes  the  “Buck  the  Bartender"  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Daily  News,  also  appears 
regularly  on  the  station  as  a  talk-show 
host. 

Hochman  and  Didinger  brought  tv- 


radio  experience  to  their  new  roles. 
Hochman,  29  years  with  the  paper, 
was  a  weekend  sportscaster  when 
WFIF-TV  was  owned  by  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.,  and  also  did  a 
morning  radio  show  for  four  years  on 
WCAU.  Didinger  has  been  doing 
sports  features  on  KYW-TV  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Hochman  said  he  finds  the  radio 
role  exciting  because  “It  gives  you  a 
sense  of  the  sport  and  how  the  reader 
feels  about  the  issue.  This  is  much 
better  than  mail  from  the  reader. 
Besides,  it's  good  for  the  Daily 
News."  Hochman's  aplomb  before 
the  microphone  has  impressed  station 
management  and  its  air  personnel. 

The  evening  show  evolved  from  an 
afternoon  program,  first  heard 
four  months  last  year,  by  the  Daily 


News  sports  department.  Bill  Camp¬ 
bell,  dean  of  Philadelphia  sportscast¬ 
ers,  was  host  for  the  program  when 
the  station  was  owned  by  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Broadcasting.  Spectacolor,  the 
present  owners,  bought  the  station 
late  last  year  for  more  than  $5  million. 

Tom  Brookshier,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Eagles  player  and  ex-CBS-TV 
broadcaster,  became  a  part  owner 
with  Ed  Snider,  owner  of  the  Flyers, 
and  other  partners.  Brookshier 
became  vice  president-programming. 

Brookshier  felt  Philadelphia  was 
ready  for  an  all-sports  outlet  because 
the  city  is  regarded  as  a  “very  hot" 
sports  town.  Not  only  do  the  two 
Philadelphia  papers,  but  newspapers 
from  Atlantic  City  to  Harrisburg,  Wil¬ 
mington  to  Trenton  cover  both  pro 
and  college  sports.  Several  outlying 
papers  send  writers  on  the  road  with 
the  major  sports  teams. 

Morganti,  a  Bostonian  who  had 
worked  with  the  Boston  Globe,  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  had  seen  how  Boston  writ- 


“You  have  to  know  everything.  You  never  know 
what  the  next  caller  will  ask.  The  potential  to 
embarrass  yourself  is  much  higher.” 
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Stan  Hochman,  Philadelphia  Daily  News  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  on  the  air  on  PM  Sports  Edition  on  WIP,  Philadelphia. 


Glen  Macnow  and  Al  Morganti,  both  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  sports  writers,  exchange  opinions  during  their  9-10 


Hochman  hosts  the  show  with  other  Daily  News  sportswriters  Q-fn.  stint  on  all-sports  WIP,  Philadelphia.  Inquirer  sports 


as  guests  one  to  two  times  a  week.  It  is  heard  Tuesday 
through  Thursday  from  6:30  to  8  p.m. 


writers  are  heard  every  Monday  through  Friday  on  the 
program  Morning  Sports  Page. 


ers  had  done  successful  radio  shows 
in  that  market.  He  suggested  a  similar 
show  to  some  Philadelphia  stations, 
but  was  not  successful. 

Michael  Craven,  then  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WIP  for  Metropolitan  Broad¬ 
casting,  approached  the  Daily  News 
and  they  agreed  on  the  afternoon 
show.  It  moved  to  the  evenings  under 
Spectacolor  management. 

“1  said  we  have  to  have  an  a.m. 
sports  page,”  Brookshier  said.  He 
and  station  officials  met  with  the 
Inquirer  writers  on  a  Friday.  They 
were  told  they  would  make  their  air 
debut  the  following  Monday.  Brook¬ 
shier  had  talked  with  top  management 
of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  for 
clearance  of  the  writers. 

“We  were  told  we  would  be  work¬ 
ing  the  board.  Beyond  that,  we  were 
given  a  great  deal  of  latitude  on  how  to 
do  the  show.  None  of  us  had  any 
experience  hosting  a  show  or  running 
the  board,”  Macnow  said. 

“The  whole  premise  was  to  make  it 
similar  to  the  debates  and  discussions 
in  the  office.  It  carried  over  to  radio,” 
said  Cataldi. 

Jim  Cohen,  an  Inquirer  deputy 
sports  editor,  appeared  on  the  show 
for  three  months  then  withdrew,  cit¬ 
ing  philosophy  differences.  Cohen 
played  the  role  of  a  radio  sports  cur¬ 
mudgeon  very  well,  but  felt  it  better 
that  no  editors  were  involved. 

Because  they  are  now  radio  profes¬ 
sionals,  the  newspaper-broadcasters 
must  join  AFTRA,  the  radio-tv  per¬ 
formers’  union.  The  entrance  fee  is 
$500. 

Although  writers  are  constantly  on 
the  move  covering  events  in  this 
country  and  overseas,  scheduling  has 
managed  to  work  well.  Inquirer  writ¬ 
ers  do  their  own  scheduling  and 
advise  the  station.  Rathet  works  out 
the  schedule  for  the  Daily  News. 


Sometimes  the  hours  come 
together.  Morganti  recently  covered 
an  NHL  hockey  playoff  at  the  New 
Jersey  Meadowlands  and  returned  to 
his  south  Jersey  home  at  2:30  a.m.  He 
was  up  at  6:30  a.m.  to  make  his  way  to 
the  studios,  located  across  from  Rit- 
tenhouse  Square  in  downtown  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Later,  Morganit  was  awak¬ 
ened  at  a  very  early  hour  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  to  discuss  the  NHL  finals  with 
Philadelphia  fans. 


Rathet  thinks  sportswriters  and 
columnists  in  other  U.S.  cities  can 
use  their  expertise  and  experience  to 
help  promote  their  papers  -  and  also 
make  some  extra  money  -  by  appear¬ 
ing  on  sports-talk  shows.  Michael 
Kay  of  the  New  York  Post  does  a  daily 
a.m.  report  on  the  New  York  Yank¬ 
ees  for  WFAN.  Bob  Raisman,  who 
writes  a  tv-sports  column  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  appears  from 
7  to  9  p.m.  Sundays  on  the  same  sta¬ 


“The  whole  premise  was  to  make  [the  program] 
similar  to  the  debates  and  discussions  in  the  office.  It 
carried  over  to  radio.” 


The  station  pays  Inquirer  writers 
directly.  Rathet  devised  a  unique  pay¬ 
off  system  wherein  ail  31  members  of 
the  paper’s  sports  staff,  including 
clerks,  get  rewarded.  Station  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  to  the  Daily  News 
Sports  Forum  Inc.,  and  disbursed. 
Management  and  the  writers  are  tight- 
lipped  about  pay  for  radio  appear¬ 
ances.  It  can  vary  but  is  likely  in  the 
S75-Sl()()  range,  a  far  cry  from  writers 
making  halftime  game  appearances 
on  broadcasts  with  only  their  egos 
assuaged. 

Both  Daily  News  and  Inquirer  writ¬ 
ers  believe  the  programs  bring  them 
closer  to  their  readers. 

“It  allows  access  to  the  reader.  The 
reader  is  talking  to  the  writer  who 
wrote  the  story.  We  have  the  experts. 
That’s  what  we  provide.  1  think  the 
listener  is  responding,”  said  Rathet, 
who  has  directed  Daily  News  sports 
since  1974.  The  paper  enjoys  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  top  10  sports  sec¬ 
tions  nationally,  and  inquirer  person¬ 
nel  are  equally  proud  of  their  section. 


tion  on  behalf  of  his  paper.  Mitch 
Albom  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  does 
a  morning  sports  report  on  a  Detroit 
station. 

While  early  ratings  for  both  the 
morning  and  evening  shows  have  not 
been  blockbusters,  WIP  officials  feel 
the  writers’  appeal  to  the  25-  to  55- 
year-old  maie  audience  can  sell 
advertisers.  Brookshier  said  it  would 
take  a  full  year  to  measure  the  success 
of  the  sports-talk  radio  concept  in  the 
Quaker  City. 

Writers  whose  fame  was  limited  to 
bylines  now  find  themselves  being 
recognized  as  air  personalities  as  they 
visit  ballparks,  restaurants  and  sub¬ 
ways. 

Free  tix  offered 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  is 
offering  free  tickets  to  three  area  auto 
speedways  —  the  Stafford  Speed¬ 
way,  New  London/Waterford  Speed- 
bowl  and  Riverside  Speedway  —  for 
persons  willing  to  substitute  for  news¬ 
paper  carriers  over  one  weekend. 
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Same  or  different? 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  contends  that  reporters’  unpublished  eyewitness 
accounts  merit  same  shield  law  protection  as  unused  photographs 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Two  cases  involving  the  California 
shield  law  were  recently  before  sepa¬ 
rate  divisions  of  the  2nd  District 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  media  com¬ 
pany  which  lost  its  appeal  plans  to 
petition  the  state  Supreme  Court  for  a 
hearing  based  on  the  other  case,  in 
which  the  media  company  was  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  first  case  involved  the  New 
York  Times  Co. -owned  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  News-Press,  which  won  its 
appeal  that  unpublished  photographs 
are  protected  by  the  shield  law  and 
state  constitution.  The  other  involved 
the  Los  Antieles  Times,  which  lost  its 
appeal  that  journalists  are  exempt 
from  giving  eyewitness  testimony. 

In  the  Santa  Barbara  case,  a 
reporter  for  the  newspaper  took 
photographs  of  an  accident  in  June 
1984.  One  person  involved  in  the  acci¬ 
dent  subsequently  filed  a  products 
liability  suit  against  Volkswagen  of 
America  Inc.,  and  Volkswagen 
sought  from  the  newspaper  all  photo¬ 
graphs,  negatives,  notes  and  letters 
relating  to  the  accident. 

In  February  1987,  the  Superior 
Court  quashed  the  subpoena,  but 
ordered  the  newspaper  to  compare  its 
photos  with  those  taken  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Highway  Patrol  to  see  if  the 
News-Press  photographs  contained 
any  additional  pertinent  information. 

The  News-Press  replied  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1987  that  its  photos  were  of  little 
additional  value  and  refused  to  relin¬ 
quish  its  photos  to  Volkswagen,  not¬ 
ing  also  that  because  it  was  not  a  party 
to  the  civil  suit,  its  photographs  were 
absolutely  privileged  under  both  the 
state  constitution  and  shield  law. 

The  Superior  Court  ruled  that  the 
newspaper  held  only  a  qualified  priv¬ 
ilege,  and  the  judge  sought  to  review 
the  photos  in  camera  to  determine  if 
the  newspaper's  privilege  was  out¬ 
weighed  by  Volkswagen's  right  to 
obtain  relevant  information.  The 
newspaper  sought  a  stay  of  that  order. 

According  to  the  appeals  court 
decision,  “The  trial  judge  who 
insisted  upon  holding  an  in  camera 
hearing  regarded  the  issue  as  being  no 


more  than  a  'tempest  in  a  teapot.’  The 
trial  court  concluded  that  the  case  did 
not  involve  confidentiality  of  sources, 
and  that  the  photographs  would 
'undoubtedly  rest  in  some  dusty 
repository  until  they  are  put  in  the 
wastebasket.'  ” 

The  appeals  court,  however,  in 
overturining  the  Superior  Court, 
ruled,  “In  civil  cases  where  the  news 
gatherer  is  not  a  party,  the  privilege  is 
absolute." 


“The  news  gatherer  on  the  beat 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  poten¬ 
tial  uses  of  his  or  her  material  in  third- 
party  actions.  The  shield  law  is  to  be 
broadly  applied.  Its  provisions  afford 
absolute  protection  to  nonparty  jour¬ 
nalists  in  civil  litigation  from  being 
compelled  to  disclose  unpublished 
information,"  the  appeals  court 
ruled. 

The  appeals  court  further  ruled  that 
the  lower  court's  order  for  in  camera 
inspection  was  improper  and  denied 
Volkswagen's  motion  to  compel  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  photos. 

Volkswagen's  petition  for  a 
rehearing  by  the  appeals  court  was 
denied,  and  it  has  petitioned  the  state 
Supreme  Court  for  a  hearing  there. 

In  the  second  case,  L.A.  Times 
reporter  Roxana  Kopetman  and  pho¬ 
tographer  Roberto  Santiago  Bertero 
were  called  to  testify  about  what  they 
saw  and  heard  during  an  arrest  made 
while  they  accompanied  a  Long 
Beach  Police  Department  special  task 
force  on  patrol. 

Police  arrested  Sean  Delaney,  21, 
for  alleged  possession  of  brass 
knuckles  found  in  his  jacket  pocket. 
Delaney,  however,  contended  that  he 
never  gave  his  permission  for  the 
search  and  that  the  seizure  of  the 
brass  knuckles  was  illegal  because  the 
officers  had  no  reasonable  suspicion 
he  was  armed. 


An  article  about  the  task  force, 
which  included  information  about 
Delaney’s  arrest  and  a  photograph  of 
him  and  his  companion  sitting  on  the 
bench  where  he  was  arrested,  ran  in 
the  Sept.  27,  1987  edition  of  the 
Times.  No  mention  was  made  of 
whether  Delaney  consented  to  the 
search  of  his  jacket. 

Delaney  subpoenaed  the  Times 
staffers  to  testify  during  his  hearing 
for  suppression  of  the  evidence,  and 


the  prosecution  called  them  to  testify 
as  well. 

The  journalists  moved  to  quash 
Delaney’s  subpoena,  and  when  called 
by  the  prosecution,  testified  only  that 
they  had  observed  the  events  leading 
to  confiscation  of  the  brass  knuckles 
and  that  each  was  in  a  position  to  hear 
if  consent  for  the  search  had  been 
granted.  They  refused,  however,  to 
answer  any  questions  relating  to 
Delaney’s  consent  or  lack  thereof. 

The  municipal  court  held  that  the 
shield  law  did  not  apply  to  eyewitness 
accounts  and  cited  the  journalists  for 
contempt  of  court.  The  Times  staffers 
petitioned  to  appear  before  the 
Superior  Court  which  ruled  that  the 
shield  law'  provided  immunity  from 
the  contempt  citation. 

The  appeals  court,  however,  found 
that  “Our  holding  is  strictly  limited  to 
a  factual  situation  where,  as  here, 
eyewitness  testimony  regarding  a 
public  event  is  sought  from  a  news¬ 
person.  Because  in  such  a  situation 
the  subject  matter  of  the  testimony  is 
not  dependent  upon  anyone’s  trust 
being  placed  in  the  newsperson,  there 
is  no  basis  to  differentiate  the  news¬ 
person’s  observation  of  the  event 
from  that  of  any  other  citizen.  In 
short,  the  testimony  is  wholly  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  shield  law. 

“Accordingly,  we  conclude  that 
the  'unpublished  information’  provi- 


“Conceptually,  what  the  L.A.  Times  attorneys  are 
arguing  is  that  what  you  see  with  your  eyes  and  what 
you  see  through  the  camera  are  the  same  thing.” 
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Boston. 

In  a  70-page  opinion.  Judge  Doug¬ 
las  P.  Woodlock  ruled  that  the 
Somerville  ordinance  does  not  violate 
free  speech  and  the  due  process  rights 
of  Ackerley  Communications,  an  out¬ 
door  advertising  firm. 

The  judge  said,  in  part,  that  the 
ordinance  is  “the  most  recent  product 
of  a  long-standing  effort  by  Somer¬ 
ville  to  ameliorate  the  city's  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  and  improve  the 
city’s  aesthetic  appearance  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  visually  displeasing 
signs  and  billboard  structures.” 


Accurate  reports  of 
trials  are  protected 

A  reporter  who  accurately 
describes  court  proceedings  cannot 
be  sued  for  defamation,  even  if  the 
story  later  turns  out  to  be  untrue,  the 
Nevada  Supreme  Court  ruled. 

William  Carroll  Murray,  who  was 
tried  in  1986  on  three  counts  of  sexual 
assault  and  one  count  of  kidnapping, 
sued  Reno  Gazette-Journal  reporter 
Michael  Phillis,  claiming  he  was 
iContinaeil  on  pa^e  22) 


sions  of  the  newsperson’s  shield  law 
do  not  apply  to  compelled  eyewitness 
testimony  regarding  a  public  event.” 

The  Times  petitioned  for  a  rehear¬ 
ing  in  the  appeals  court  on  the  basis 
that  its  decision  was  inconsistent  with 
the  ruling  in  the  Santa  Barbara  case.  It 
was  denied  2-1 ,  according  to  attorney 
Rex  Heinke  of  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher,  who  said  that  the  dissenting 
justice  wrote  that  the  language  in  the 
state  constitution  protects  all  unpub¬ 
lished  information,  including  that 
which  is  being  disputed  in  this  case. 

Heinke  said  the  paper  planned  to 
petition  the  state  Supreme  Court  for  a 
hearing. 

“in  the  L.A.  Times  case,  the  court 
says  unpublished  information  that  is 
seen  by  a  reporter  that  is  part  of  a 
public  event  is  not  protected.  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  case,  the  court  says 
unpublished  information  (which  is 
protected]  covers  photographs  of  an 
accident  on  a  public  street  or  high¬ 
way,”  Heinke  said.  “We  say  we  can’t 
see  the  difference.  Both  were  in  a 
public  area  and  both  reporters  were 
eyewitnesses.” 

Heinke  added  that  the  L.A.  Times 
decision  was  not  only  “irreconcil¬ 
able”  with  the  Santa  Barbara  case, 
but  also  with  two  other  California 
courts  of  appeal  decisions,  one  in 
1984  and  the  other  in  1979. 

C.  Michael  Cooney,  however,  an 
attorney  with  Price,  Postel  &  Parma 
representing  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press,  said  he  thinks  the  two 
cases  are  different. 

“The  major  difference  that  we  see 
is  that  we  are  talking  about  a  state 
constitutional  privilege  to  withhold 
certain  documents.”  Cooney  said. 
“In  the  L.A.  Times  case,  in  the 
course  of  acting  as  a  reporter  ...  if  a 
person  sees  a  crime  should  this 
exemption  be  extended?” 

“Conceptually,  what  the  L.A. 
Times  attorneys  are  arguing  is  that 
what  you  see  with  your  eyes  and  what 
you  see  through  the  camera  are  the 
same  thing.  But  the  statute  doesn’t 
say  that.”  he  added,  noting  that  the 
shield  law  and  state  constitution 
would  have  to  be  expanded  in  order  to 
cover  eyewitness  accounts  by  report¬ 
ers. 


U.S.  court  upholds 
Mass,  town’s  ban 
on  billboards 


Constitutionality  of  a  Somerville, 
Mass.,  municipal  ordinance  calling 
for  a  ban  on  billboards  in  order  to 
boost  the  Boston  suburb’s  image  has 
been  upheld  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
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defamed  by  one  of  Phillis"  stories  on 
the  trial. 

Murray  contended  that  the  article 
contained  information  that  was 
proven  untrue.  He  was  convicted  on 
three  of  the  four  counts. 

Phillis  responded  by  submitting  a 
transcript  of  trial  testimony  from  the 
date  in  question  and  said  that  his  arti¬ 
cle  accurately  depicted  the  events 
that  day  and  were  absolutely  priv¬ 
ileged. 

Washoe  District  Judge  William 
Forman  dismissed  Murray's  suit  and 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  action 
June  28,  saying,  “Those  who  see  and 
hear  what  occurs  in  a  public  trial  can 
report  it  with  impunity,  assuming 
they  report  it  accurately.” 

Because  Phillis"  article  “accurately 
reported  the  .  .  .  court  proceeding, 
the  district  court  correctly  deter¬ 
mined  that  [Phillis]  could  not  be  held 
liable  for  defamation  resulting  from 
the  article's  publication,”  the 
Supreme  Court  said. 

—  AP 


Court  overturns 
sealing  of  papers 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  has 
overturned  an  order  sealing  papers  in 
a  lawsuit  filed  against  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Savannah. 

In  a  5-2  ruling,  the  court  said  the 
trial  judge  who  sealed  the  record  did 
not  follow  the  proper  rules  for  deny¬ 
ing  public  access  to  the  papers. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  Vicki  Long, 
who  also  filed  a  motion  to  seal  all 
records  in  the  case.  The  lower  court 
granted  the  motion,  so  the  nature  of 
the  suit  has  not  been  made  public. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  went  to  court  to  gain  access  to  the 
records,  contending  that  the  public 
and  the  press  have  constitutional  and 
common  law  rights  of  access  to  docu¬ 
ments  generated  by  civil  litigation. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  address 
those  arguments,  but  instead  decided 
the  case  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  lower  court's  order  sealing  the 
records  complied  with  the  Uniform 
Superior  Court  Rules. 

Holding  that  the  court  did  not,  the 
high  court  said  the  lower  court  failed 
to  show  how  the  Catholic  Diocese  and 
Long  would  suffer  more  embarrass¬ 


ment  over  disclosure  of  the  contents 
of  the  suit  than  other  parties  suffer  in 
civil  suits. 

“Embarrassment  has  always  been 
a  problem  in  civil  suits,  yet  tradition¬ 
ally  it  has  not  prompted  trial  courts  to 
routinely  seal  prejudgment  records,” 
the  high  court  wrote. 

The  uniform  rules  incorporate  a 
presumption  that  the  public  will  have 
access  to  all  court  records,  the  court 
said,  adding  that  the  aim  is  to  make 
sure  the  public  “will  continue  to 
enjoy  its  traditional  right  of  access  to 
judicial  records,  except  in  cases  of 
clear  necessity.” 

A  party  who  moves  to  seal  the  rec¬ 
ords  must  demonstrate  that  the  harm 
that  would  come  to  him  or  her  through 
disclosure  of  the  contents  clearly  out¬ 
weighs  the  public's  interest,  the  court 
said. 

—  AP 

Appeals  court  nixes 
bid  to  see  evidence 

A  federal  appeals  court  has 
reversed  a  ruling  allowing  reporters  to 
examine  three  exhibits  used  in  a  law¬ 
suit  against  Bic  Corp. 

The  July  6  decision  by  the  3rd  U.S. 
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the  public’s  right  of  access  empowers 
the  district  court  to  require  litigants  to 
return  the  exhibits  to  the  court  for 
inspection  by  third  parties,  the  opin¬ 
ion  said. 

—  AP 

Contempt  charge 
upheld  by  court 

The  Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
has  upheld  a  criminal  contempt  cita¬ 
tion  against  a  New  Hampshire 
reporter  who  refused  to  testify  in  a 
Maine  murder  trial  because  he  said  it 
would  violate  his  journalistic  privi¬ 
lege. 

In  a  6-0  opinion,  the  court  said  it 
was  not  persuaded  that  any  “substan¬ 
tial  burden"  would  be  imposed  on  the 
news-gathering  process  if  a  reporter  is 
called  upon  to  testify  about  non-confi- 
dential,  published  material. 

The  court  stopped  short  of  deciding 
whether  a  qualified  privilege  exists 
for  a  reporter  to  refuse  to  reveal  confi¬ 
dential  sources  or  unpublished  infor¬ 
mation. 

Reporter  Robert  Hohler  had  asked 
the  court  to  recognize  a  qualified 
privilege  for  a  reporter  to  refuse  to 
testify  concerning  matters  related  to 
the  news-gathering  process  and  to 
determine  that  the  state  failed  to  over¬ 
come  this  qualified  privilege. 


Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  centered  on 
exhibits  initially  kept  confidential  but 
later  admitted  as  part  of  the  record  in 
a  lawsuit  by  Cynthia  Littlejohn,  who 
alleged  she  was  injured  by  a  defective 
Bic  disposable  lighter. 

During  pre-trial  hearings  in  the 
case,  the  U.S.  District  Court  ordered 
lawyers  not  to  distribute  any  informa¬ 
tion  Bic  considered  confidential  or  a 
trade  secret. 

Littlejohn’s  exhibits  included  con¬ 
fidential  corporate  documents  that 
Bic  had  released  to  her  lawyers  under 
the  order. 

After  the  jury  found  Bic  liable  and 
the  company  settled  the  case,  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  appeared  to  admit  all  of 
Littlejohn’s  exhibits  into  evidence, 
making  them  part  of  the  public  judi¬ 
cial  record. 

Five  months  later,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  requested  access  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  exhibits  and  deposition  tran¬ 
scripts  introduced  at  the  trial. 

Bic  refused  to  release  any  evidence 
declared  confidential  under  the  origi¬ 
nal  ruling. 

The  court  based  its  ruling  on  previ¬ 
ous  decisions,  saying  unless  allega¬ 
tions  of  fraud  have  been  made,  trial 
exhibits  returned  to  their  owner  after 
a  case  is  concluded  are  no  longer  judi¬ 
cial  records  within  the  supervisory 
power  of  the  district  court. 

Neither  the  First  Amendment  nor 


In  a  opinion  written  by  Associate 
Justice  David  G.  Roberts,  the  court 
said  Hohler  failed  to  persuade  it  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  “compels  us  to 
recognize  a  privilege  for  a  reporter  to 
refuse  to  testify  concerning  non-con- 
fidential,  published  information.” 

The  court  based  its  opinion  partly 
on  a  1972  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  that  refused  to  recognize  even 
the  existence  of  a  qualified  privilege 
in  cases  involving  confidential 
sources  or  information. 

Hohler,  then  a  reporter  for  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  had  inter¬ 
viewed  Richard  Steeves  prior  to  a 
1987  Knox  County  Superior  Court 
trial  in  which  he  was  convicted  of 
killing  shop  owner  Russell  Bailey. 

In  his  1985  story  for  the  Monitor. 
Hohler  quoted  statements  by  Steeves 
about  the  Bailey  murder.  The  state 
considered  those  statements  relevant 
to  its  case  and  asked  Hohler  to  testify. 

Hohler,  who  now  reports  in  New 
Hampshire  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
declined,  saying  he  would  have  testi¬ 
fied  as  to  the  truth  in  the  stories  he 
wrote,  but  would  not  answer  ques¬ 
tions  under  oath  out  of  concern  he 
would  have  been  asked  to  elaborate. 

A  jury  convicted  him  of  criminal 
contempt  and  he  was  given  a  six- 
month  jail  sentence,  which  was  sus¬ 
pended,  and  fined  $2,5(K).  —  AP 
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California  weekly  sues  supermarket  chain  over  newsrack  removal 


Lloyd  Chester  told  E&P,  “1  don’t 
care  about  the  money.  I’m  only  seek¬ 
ing  an  outlet  for  my  newspaper  as  any 
publisher  is.” 

The  suit  comes  in  the  wake  of  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  limit¬ 
ing  the  right  of  city  officials  to  regu¬ 
late  newsracks  on  city  property. 
However,  the  ruling,  which  con¬ 
cerned  a  Lakewood,  Ohio,  ordi¬ 
nance,  did  not  cover  racks  on  private 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Desert  Weekly  in  Southern 
California  has  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
Vons,  a  giant  supermarket  chain, 
over  its  removal  of  the  paper’s  news- 
racks  from  two  of  its  stores. 

The  Palm  Springs  paper  is  seeking 
preliminary  and  permanent  injunc¬ 
tions,  plus  punitive  damages  of 
$100,000,  but  editor  and  publisher 


property. 

Chester  said  Vons  ordered  his 
racks  off  the  premises  of  two  of  its 
area  stores  where  they  had  been  for 
eight  years.  He  noted  that  other 
supermarkets  in  the  area  allow  his 
racks  on  their  property. 

“We  were  told  that  the  removal 
was  for  aesthetic  reasons,”  the 
publisher  recalled,  “even  though  we 
have  regularly  repainted  the  racks 
and  otherwise  maintained  them.” 

He  noted  that  Vons  permits  four 
dailies  to  maintain  racks  at  the 
stores:  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los 
Anfieles  Herald  Examiner,  Riverside 
Press-Enterprise  and  the  Desert  Sim. 

“1  can  understand  the  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  and  Sun  since  they  are  local 
papers,  but  the  two  L.A.  dailies  don’t 
cover  this  area,”  Chester  contended. 
“Yet,  as  a  local  weekly  newspaper  — 
we’re  not  a  shopper  —  we  are 
barred.” 

The  publisher  said  his  free  paper 
has  a  circulation  of  30, 000. 

Vons,  which  operates  180  stores  in 
California  and  Nevada,  ordered  the 
Weekly’s  racks  removed  last  April. 
When  Chester  refused,  he  was  served 
with  a  second  Notice  of  Non-Com¬ 
pliance,  giving  the  paper  48  hours  to 
comply  with  the  removal  request. 

On  April  19,  Vons  pulled  the  racks 
out.  Chester  retaliated  by  posting 
“Freedom  Newsboys”  to  hand  out 
the  papers  at  the  stores. 

Chester  said  his  phone  calls  to 
Vons  president  William  Davila  and 
regional  vice  president  James 
McLaughlin  were  not  returned. 

“Who  the  hell  is  Vons  to  be  Judge 
and  jury  for  our  paper  and  where  our 
readers  can  get  it?”  Chester  asked. 

In  a  front-page  statement,  he  called 
Vons’  action  “illegal  press  censor¬ 
ship”  and  a  “deprivation  and  abridg¬ 
ment”  of  free  press  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  and  California  constitu¬ 
tions. 

Mary  McAboy,  Vons’  director  of 
corporate  communications,  denied 
any  discrimination  or  censorship  in 
the  rack  removals. 

She  said  a  corporate  decision  had 
been  made  several  months  ago  to  limit 
the  number  of  newspaper  racks  to 
four  in  all  its  stores. 

“Some  of  our  stores  had  17  to  20 
racks  and  there  was  a  problem  of  aes- 
thetics,”  she  said.  “They  were 
becoming  very  cumbersome.” 

McAboy  added  that  the  decision  on 
what  four  newspapers  are  allowed  at 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  49) 
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You  Could  Have  Hie 
Whole  Market  ListeniniL 
To  Your  Newspaper,  a 
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CITYLINE 

unfolds  a  bigger  market 
by  bringing  phone  power  to  your 
news  and  advertising.  With  CITYLINE  you 
create  a  new  outlet  for  your  editors  and  reporters, 
a  powerful  new  vehicle  for  your  advertisers,  a  truly 
new  public  service  that  no  one  in  your  market  can  duplicate. 
CITYLINE,  a  24-hour  information  source,  strengthens  the  bonding 
between  your  newspaper  and  the  community.  And  it's  easy  to  produce 
and  update.  ■  CITYLINE  means ...  ■  increased  ad  revenues  —  new 
classified  services  ■  new  readers  ■  exclusive  positioning  ■  more 
attention  for  every  editorial  and  advertising  section  ■  higher 
community  service  profile  ■  more  national  ad  dollars  because  of  the 
national  CITYLINE  network  ■  instant,  accurate  market  surveys  at  a 
minute's  notice  ■  a  sharper  competitive  edge  —  steal  dollars  from 
other  media  competitors  ■  national  programming  feeds  for  AP, 
DowPhone  and  Brite  ■  Call  us  for  information  on  how  you  can  be  your 
market's  only  CITYLINE  affiliate.  -  (316)687-4444 


CITYLINE 

A  PRODUCT  OF  BRITE  VOICE  SYSTEMS 

555  N.  Woodlawn  ■  Bldg  #1  ■  Suite  209  ■  Wichita,  KS  67208 


How  did  one  man  get  20  million 
Americans  to  almostlxk 
forward  to  Monday  mornings? 


KNIGHT 

Knight- Ridder,  which  recorded  its  twelfth  cf  nsecutiveyear  of  earnings  per  share  growth  in  1987,  is  a  worldwide 


By  unmasking  mysteries  about 
making  more  money.  Sharing  secrets  of 
the  competition.  Revealing  valuable  lessons 
of  financial  successes  and  failures.  And 
reporting  local  business  stories  with  a 
passion  for  performance. 

And  doing  it  week  after  week,  in 
Business  Monday. 

Business  Monday  Larry  Birger’s 
obsession.  Tb  create  a  special  section  in 
Monday’s  newspaper  that  focused  on 
hometown,  regional  business  news  and 
personal  money  matters. 

Business  Monday  was  launched  in 
July,  1980  by  Knight-Ridder’s  Miami  Herald. 
Edited  then  and  now  by  Larry  Birger. 

John  Morton,  one  of  Wall  Street’s  lead¬ 
ing  analysts  said,  “Larry  Birger  changed 
the  American  newspaper  business.” 

He  did  it  with  stories  that  offer  rare 
insights  into  the  intriguing  dynamics  of 
doing  business  in  America.  Business 
Monday  covers  careers,  marketplaces, 
innovations  and  inventions.  It  explores 
the  drive  of  the  entrepreneur.  While  it 
captures  the  essence  and  the  allure  of 
making  money. 

Similar  sections  are  now  published  in 
24  other  Knight-Ridder  newspapers.  We’re 
flattered  that  hundreds  of  other  papers 
across  the  country  have  successfully 
borrowed  the  concept. 

Business  Mond^has  brought  millions 
of  readers  into  the  business  pages  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  monied  environment  that  is  a  magnet 
for  advertisers. 

Being  open  to  a  breakthrough  idea 
such  as  Business  Monday,  and  having  the 
financial  commitment  to  make  it  happen, 
is  just  another  way 
Knight-Ridder  keeps  its 
eyes  open  to  the  possible. 


communications  company  with  eight  television  stations,  cable  systems,  business  information  services  and  30  daily  newspapers 


Philadelphia  NLRB  says  stringers  are  employees 

Rules  they  have  a  right  to  organize  a  union; 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  appeals  the  decision 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
recently  ruled  that  stringers  who 
cover  the  suburbs  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  are  employees  with  the 
right  to  organize  a  union. 

The  ruling  has  resulted  in  both  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  newly  formed  Newspa¬ 
per  Reporters  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  District  1  —  which  was 
started  by  full-time  stringers  wanting 
to  organize  —  seeking  to  sign  up  the 
required  30%  of  the  eligible  employ¬ 
ees  in  order  for  a  representation  elec¬ 
tion  to  be  held. 

The  stringers  claim  that  their  work 
duties  are  comparable  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  staff  and  are  seeking  more  equality 
in  pay  and  benefits.  Full-time  string¬ 
ers  earn  $340-$390  per  week,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  five-year  weekly  mini¬ 
mum  of  $774  for  Guild-represented 


staff  reporters. 

Seventeen  full-time  stringers  had 
petitioned  the  NLRB  for  the  right  to 
hold  a  union  election.  However,  the 
NLRB  decided  that  more  than  300 
stringers,  whom  the  Inquirer  had  con¬ 
tended  were  independent  contrac¬ 
tors,  were  employees  and  eligible  to 
vote  in  a  representation  election.  The 
precise  number  of  stringers  eligible  to 
vote  has  not  been  determined,  but  the 
number  has  been  put  at  around  330. 

The  Inquirer  newspaper  has 
appealed  the  ruling  on  the  stringers’ 
status  to  the  NLRB  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  Joseph  Priory,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/legal  affairs. 

The  Inquirer  had  also  argued  that  if 
stringers  were  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
union  election,  then  they  all  should  be 
included  in  the  eligibility  group  and 
not  just  the  17  who  petitioned.  The 
newspaper  claimed  that  the  NLRB 
ruling  agreed  with  its  position. 

"The  only  reason  they  argued  that 


With  elections  on  the  horizon, 
you  need  Dick  Wright- -right  on  the  issues. 

Often  cutting  and  always  on  target,  Wright’s  political 
cartoons  are  frequently  featured  in  Time,  Newsweek,  and 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

And  when  you  order  Wright’s  cartoons,  you  get  his 
Short  Ribs  panels  as  a  bonus — a  total  of  eight  sharp  political 
cartoons  weekly. 
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is  they  thought  it  would  be  our  down¬ 
fall,”  said  Theresa  Conroy,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  District  1  and  a  full¬ 
time  stringer.  She  explained  the  com¬ 
pany  believes  the  unions  will  have  a 
more  difficult  time  trying  to  organize 
the  larger  group,  which  includes  peo¬ 
ple  designated  as  part-timers  with 
flexible  working  hours. 

“We  don’t  want  either  group  to 
organize,”  said  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  James  Naughton.  “The  original 
organizers  said  they  didn’t  want  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  part-time  stringers. 
Now  they  are  asking  them  to  sign 
cards  for  a  union.” 

Naughton  added  that  the  “flexibil¬ 
ity”  in  working  hours  that  part-timers 
now  have  would  likely  be  ended  if 
they  organized. 

Conroy  said  any  union  representing 
stringers  “won’t  allow”  an  end  to 
flexible  working  hours. 

The  Philadelphia  NLRB  granted 
the  unions’  request  for  a  two-week 
extension  to  Aug.  15  on  the  sign-up 
period,  which  normally  lasts  just  10 
days.  The  Inquirer  has  also  appealed 
that  decision  to  Washington. 

District  I  was  originally  formed  in 
response  to  the  Guild’s  insistence  in 
its  last  contract  with  PNl  that  the 
company  agree  to  put  a  three-year  cap 
on  the  employment  of  full-time  string¬ 
ers.  The  Guild  wanted  that  clause  in 
its  contract  in  order  to  differentiate 
between  the  regular  staffers  and 
stringers. 

The  Guild  and  PNl  have  now  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  to  eliminate  the  three-year 
cap  from  their  contract. 

Conroy  said  her  union  and  the 
Guild  “decided  we  have  a  common 
cause”  and  are  working  together  to 
“get  people  to  sign  both  cards.” 

If  each  union  gets  the  required  30% 
in  signatures,  they  could  each  be  on 
the  ballot,  Conroy  said.  However, 
there  is  also  the  possibility  that  Dis¬ 
trict  I  will  decide  to  recommend  that 
all  employees  wanting  to  organize 
should  vote  for  the  Guild,  she  said. 

Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  180  grants  totaling 
$1,056,044  in  42  communities  served 
by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  interests.  To  date 
in  1988,  the  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  nearly  $13  million  in  grants. 
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Enough  cars  to  stretch 
bumper-to-bumper 
around  the  world 
four  times 
is  too  much 
horsepower  to  ignore. 


~  The  55.8  million  smokers — like 

^  I _ \  \  all  Americans— love  cars.  In 

C I - — ^  fact,  smoker  households  own 

I  more  than  35  million  cars, 
i— >  ■■  ^  J*  Placed  bumper-to-bumper, 

their  cars  would  create  a  line  approximately  100,000  miles 
long.  And  more  than  5  million  of  the  new  automobiles 
sold  last  year  were  purchased  by  smokers  and  their 
families.  America’s  smokers  also  buy  American— fully 
83%  of  their  cars  were  made  in  the  U.S.A.  Smokers  help 
keep  America  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 


The  American  Smoker- 
aneconomicforce. 


PHlLlPMfMIS 


Presented  by  Philip  Morris  Magazine  in  the  interest  of  America’s  55.8  million  smokers. 

Source:  The  Roper  Organization 


UPl 


(Continued  from  pufte  13) 


the  one-year  agreement  that  took 
effect  in  July. 

•  UPl  announced  the  breakup  of 
its  Washington-based  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  desk.  In  aJuly  memo  to  the  union, 
Bobby  Ray  Miller,  deputy  general 
manager,  called  the  previously 
announced  cost-cutting  measure  a 
“service  expansion”  designed  “to 
enhance”  the  Spanish-language  news 
wire.  Already  about  half  its  former 
size  of  20  permanent  staffers,  the  desk 
will  operate  from  Washington,  New 
York,  Miami,  Caracas,  Mexico  City 
and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 
Miller  said  staff  would  shrink  in  some 
bureaus  and  grow  in  others,  but  the 
move  was  widely  expected  to  result  in 
a  smaller  staff,  generally  paid  less. 

“We’re  not  ready  to  talk  about  it,” 
Steinie  said  when  asked  about  the 
Latin  American  desk.  “Nothing  has 
been  scheduled.” 

•  A  reorganization  of  the  New 
York-based  computer  system  for 
tabulating  stocks  was  expected  to 
eliminate  half  its  jobs  by  automating 
the  correction  process. 

•  UPl's  streamlined  administra¬ 
tive  operations  earlier  this  year 
moved  from  Reston,  Va.,  to  a  build¬ 
ing  in  Fairfax  occupied  by  Hadron 


Inc.  and  other  companies  affiliated 
with  UPl’s  corporate  parent, 
Infotechnology  Inc. 


Road  show 

(Continued  from  pope  13) 


been  to  institutional  investors, 
including  pension  funds,  trusts, 
mutual  funds,  banks  and  media  com¬ 
panies.  Brian  declined  to  name  any 
but  said  an  English  company  involved 
in  television,  printing  and  investment 
banking  had  expressed  interest. 

Investing  in  UPl  is  “high  risk,  obvi¬ 
ously,”  Brian  said,  but  new  informa¬ 
tion  and  communication  ventures 
being  planned  offer  “potentially  high 
returns.” 

Under  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  late  ’70s,  UPl  tried  but 
failed  to  interest  enough  media  com¬ 
panies  in  a  plan  to  spread  own¬ 
ership —  and  losses  —  in  UPl 
among  the  news  industry. 

A  former  UPl  executive  said  it  was 
hard  then  to  interest  media 
companies  —  many  publicly  traded 
and  under  pressure  for  profits  —  in  a 
money-losing  news  service  over 
which  they  would  have  little  control. 

Except  for  a  small  profit  as  a  result 
of  severe  cost-cutting  during  1985 
bankruptcy  procedings,  UPl  has  not 
made  money  since  1963,  the  former 


98  tales  from  the 
newly  emerging 
TV  republic 


The  cable  television 
industry  created  the 
C-SPAN  public  affairs 
network  nearly  a  decade 
ago.  But  who’s 
watching?  And  why? 


“[C-SPAN]  is  the  driving  of  the 
golden  spike  that  unites  the  people  with 
their  government  through  television.” 

— Tom  Shales 


^  ACROPOLIS  BOOKS  LTD. 

Available  at  bookstores  $19.95 
or  call  1-800-654-9000  (with  credit  card) 


‘America’s  Town 
Halt”  is  must  reading  for 
anyone  interested  in 
television  or  public  policy. 
It  shows  how  Americans 
are  using  C-SPAN’s 
televised  access  to  the 
political  process  in  novel, 
practical,  and  even 
revolutionary  ways. 


executive  said.  While  UPl’s  plan  for 
profitability  may  appeal  to  profes¬ 
sional  investors  now,  he  said,  it  has  a 
greatly  reduced  revenue  stream  and 
client  base  compared  with  several 
years  ago. 

Referring  to  previous  attempts  to 
sell  shares  to  media  companies,  Brian 
said  it  was  “not  a  good  idea  to  have  all 
investors  as  customers”  because  pro¬ 
fessional  investors  can  be  dispassion¬ 
ate  about  business. 

The  lure  for  investors,  according  to 
UPl  executives,  is  long-term:  antici¬ 
pated  higher  stock  values.  Presenta¬ 
tions  recount  UPl’s  history,  prob¬ 
lems,  programs  and  terms  of  the  deal. 
Brian  said  he  has  focused  on  its 
“absence  of  management”  in  the  past 
and  its  strategy  for  future  stabilization 
and  growth. 

The  presentation  team  included 
Brian,  Paul  Steinie,  UPl  president, 
and  Amber  Gordon,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  interim  marketing  director. 

WNW  has  said  it  used  UPl  cash 
flow  as  collateral  for  a  $1 -million  loan 
earlier  this  year  to  keep  UPl  afloat 
amid  a  sea  of  unpaid  bills. 

Brian,  a  medical  doctor  who 
worked  for  Ronald  Reagan  when  he 
was  governor  of  California,  said  he 
has  raised  over  S5()()  million  from 
investors  over  the  past  five  years.  He 
described  UPl’s  continuing  losses  as 
“down  to  or  below  what  we  expected 
at  this  time.” 

Potential  investors  in  UPl  “are  not 
in  it  to  take  a  quick  profit,”  Geduldig 
said.  “These  people  are  in  it  for  the 
long  haul.” 

New  classified  tab 
for  Morning  News 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
introduced  a  new  weekly  tabloid  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  section  called 
“Metro  Living”  that  features  infor¬ 
mation  about  housing  for  sale  or  rent. 

The  section,  to  appear  each  Friday, 
will  showcase  two  features,  “Com¬ 
pact  Living”  and  Thomas  Ervin’s 
syndicated  column,  “Let’s  Talk 
About  Real  Estate.”  The  section  also 
includes  a  weekly  open-house  direc¬ 
tory,  an  apartment  locator  map  and 
stories  about  home  and  apartment 
living. 

In  conjunction  with  the  section,  the 
Morning  News  has  developed  the 
Metro  Living  Apartment  Program  for 
apartment  advertisers.  The  program 
offers  a  variety  of  advertising  sizes 
and  four  frequency  performance  con¬ 
tracts,  as  well  as  featuring  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  advertisers  on  the  section 
cover  locator  map  each  Friday  their 
ad  runs. 
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National  Newspaper  Literacy 
Day  is  September  8th. 
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HAVE  ALWAYS 
DEMANDED 
THE  REAL  STORY 


To  run  a  paper  for  profit 
today  you  need  the  kind  of 
insight  that  can  command 
tomorrow. 

When  you  choose  INS, 
you're  choosing  a  software 
source  that  can  really  help— both  now 
and  in  the  future. 

With  INS,  reporting  is  actually 
different— a  lot  more  intelligent.  With  it, 
you  can  get  to  the  real  story  you  have  to 
have  to  give  real  leadership  to 
circulation,  advertising,  financial  and 
production  management. 

We’ re  that  good. 

The  fact  is  we  are  newspaper 
people.  Newspaper  software  is  our 
specialty— the  only  thing  we 
do.  Running  exclusively  on 
off-the-shelf  IBM  mid-range 
products  and  IBM  personal 


computers,  our  own  INS 
application  programs  give 
management  the  cohesive, 
overall,  real  story  it  takes  to 
follow  an  enlightened  path  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Simply  put,  you  can  make  better 
decisions  with  INS  right  now.  And  you’re 
going  to  be  in  a  much  stronger  position 
as  you  move  further  into  computeriza¬ 
tion  and  automation  in  times  ahead. 

INS  gives  you  that  line  of  continuity. 
The  confidence  that  comes  with  making 
the  informed  decision  that  will  continue 
to  prove  to  be  the  right  decision. 

And  that  kind  of  story  is  news. 

Call  913-451-4618  or  write  for  our  free 
brochure.  Real  Solutions  for 
Revenue  Development  and 
Management. 


Integrated  Newspaper  Systems 
Real  Solutions  for  Revenue 
Development  and  Management 


THAT’S  OUR  BUSINESS 


12  Corporate  Woods.  •  10975  Benson  Drive  •  Overland  Park  KS  66210  •  913/451-4618 
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ning  and  management  of  all  projects 
and  services  which  involve  the  com¬ 
pany’s  data  resource  function. 

He  joins  AD/SAT  from  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  Inc.,  where  he  was 
assistant  vice  president  for  applica¬ 
tions  development  and  productivity. 
Prior  to  his  Wall  Street  experience, 
Rogers  was  director  of  computer 
operations  of  the  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Group  of  Time  Inc. 


John  P.  Widdison  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  administration  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telef>ram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette.  Harry  T.  Whitin 
will  succeed  him  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Gazette. 

Widdison  had  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Gazette  since 
February  1987  and  before  that  served 
in  a  number  of  executive  positions  at 
the  papers,  including  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  for  both  newspapers 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Telegram 
from  1979  to  1986. 

Whitin  was  formerly  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  marketing  services  of  the 
Gazette,  a  post  he  held  since  April 
1987.  He  also  has  served  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gazette,  editorial  writer, 
Boston  bureau  staffer  and  reporter. 
He  is  a  former  director  of  employee 
relations  for  the  company. 


John  Impemba,  Boston  Herald  re¬ 
porter  for  the  past  four  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  news  staff  as  a  gener¬ 
al  assignment  reporter  at  WCSH-TV, 
the  Portland,  Maine,  NBC  affiliate. 
Prior  to  working  at  the  Herald,  Im¬ 
pemba  was  a  reporter  for  the  New- 
huryport  Daily  News,  the  Beverly 
Times  and  the  New  Bedford  Stan¬ 
dard-Times,  all  in  Massachusetts. 


Tony  Benjamin 

Tony  Benjamin,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Recorder,  Amsterdam, 
N.Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  He  replaces  Mae  Pro¬ 
vost. 

In  addition  to  directing  daily  edi¬ 
torial  pages  and  the  news  gathering 
staff  of  the  Recorder,  Benjamin  is  also 
responsible  for  the  editorial  efforts  of 
seven  weekly  new'spapers  owned  by 
William  J.  Kline  Corp. 


E.  Stephen  Goodyear,  most  re¬ 
cently  director  of  public  relations  at 
Keiler  Advertising  in  Farmington, 
Conn.,  has  joined  the  Chaffee-Bedard 
ad  agency  in  Providence,  R.l.  as  vice 
president/public  relations.  Goodyear 
had  earlier  been  a  political  press 
secretary  and  a  senior  reporter  and 
city  editor  at  the  Natif>atiick  (Conn.) 
Daily  News. 


William  D.  Dobbins  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  senior  vice  president  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Wire,  the  press  relations  wire 
service.  Dobbins,  who  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  was  most  recently  vice  presi- 

dent/Eastern  division  manager.  «  . 

RUTH-ANNEKENNEDY,most 

*  *  *  recently  an  account  member  for  USA 

John  G.  Rogers  has  been  named  to  Weekend  in  New  York,  has  been 

the  new  position  of  director  of  compu-  named  national/regional  sales  devel- 

terservicesof  Maxwell  AD/SAT  Inc.,  opment  manager  of  the  Gannett- 
where  he  will  be  responsible  for  plan-  owned  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 


Publishers  &  Circulators 


Put  your  “time  sensitive 
printed  material"  on  the  desk  of 
your  Manhattan  subscribers 
each  morning  by  7:00  A.M. 

We  currently  distribute 
thousands  of  upper  demo- 
graphie  publications  each  day 
to  houses  and  offices  through¬ 
out  Manhattan. 


Bonding 

Protection 


Mitchell’s 
The  World’s  Finest 
Newspaper  Delivery 
Service 
P.O.  Box  4040 
New  York,  NY  10163 

Contact  Roy  Newman  at: 
212/686-5678  or  516/736-0602 


T/ie  New  York  Times,  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  USA  Today, 
and  Donrey  Media  Group  all 
realize  the  importance  of 
independent  contractor  bonding. 


That’s  why  they  use  the 
Weinberg  Plan.  Call  for  details 
about  Carrier  and  Dealer 
Bonding.  Ask  about  carrier 
insurance,  too. 


Deane 

WEINBERG 
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17.S4  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 
Originator:  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond.  Carrier  Accident  Insurance 
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Steve  Doyle 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
recently  named  new  deputy  managing 
editors  in  three  departments. 

Michael  Bales,  metro  editor  for 
the  past  two  years,  was  named  deputy 
managing  editor/metro  news.  Bales 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1982  as  assis¬ 
tant  state  editor  and  was  national  edi- 


Michael  Bales 

tor  for  three  years. 

Dana  Eagles,  deputy  metro  editor 
for  the  past  year-and-a-half,  has  been 
named  deputy  managing  editor/news 
features.  Since  joining  the  Sentinel  in 
1978  as  a  reporter.  Eagles  has  held 
various  editing  positions  including 
assistant  business  editor  and  news 


Dana  Eagles 
features  editor. 

Steve  Doyle,  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sentinel  since  1981,  has 
been  named  deputy  managing  editor/ 
sports.  Doyle  joined  the  Sentinel  in 
1981  as  assistant  sports  editor  and 
was  named  executive  sports  editor 
the  same  year. 


Christine  Adams,  former  business 
systems  manager  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Agency,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  management 
information  systems,  where  she  will 
be  responsible  for  all  computer  and 
telecommunications  operations, 
including  publishing  and  business 
systems. 

Adams  joined  SFNA  in  1986  as 
manager  of  business  systems.  She 
served  as  project  manager  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  application  development  proj¬ 
ects,  including  the  recent  installation 
of  a  new  payroll  system  and  the  con- 
tinuing  implementation  of  the 
ADMARC  (Advertising  Management 
and  Accounts  Receiveable  Control) 
system. 

From  1984  to  1986,  Adams  served 
as  director  of  marketing  for  Thatcher 
&  Winston  Ltd.  Her  12  years  of 
experience  in  data  processing  also 
includes  positions  with  Wang  Labor¬ 
atories,  Informatics  General  Corp. 
and  CompuServe  Inc. 


(Fla.)  News-Press  since  November 
1984.  He  was  previously  general  man¬ 
ager  at  Florida  Today  in  Brevard 
County,  Fla.,  and  held  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  with  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Succeeding  O'Connell  in  Fort 
Meyers  is  Carol  S.  Olson,  most  re¬ 
cently  retail  advertising  manager  for 
the  Lonfi  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telcfiram.  She  has  also  held  advertis¬ 
ing  positions  with  the  Oran,ue  County 
Refiister  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 


Tom  Goldstein  has  been  named 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  Goldstein,  a  member  of 
the  school  faculty  since  1984, 
replaces  Ben  Bagdikian,  who  will 
return  to  teaching  after  a  sabbatical 
year. 

Goldstein's  previous  professional 
experience  included  working  as  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
Wall  Street  Journal,  a  wire  service 
editor,  a  magazine  editor,  a  free-lance 
commentator  and  a  writing  consultant 
to  large  law  firms. 

A  Yale  graduate,  he  holds  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
and  a  law  degree  from  Columbia’s  law 
school.  From  1983-84  he  served  as  a 
Gannett  distinguished  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  taught  during  the  I97()s  at 
New  York  University. 

In  addition,  from  1980-82,  Gold¬ 
stein  headed  the  press  office  of  New 
York  City  Mayor  Edward  1.  Koch. 


Mike  Beatty,  former  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Dnhaqae  ( Iowa) 
Telefiraph  Herald,  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
News  and  CoarierlEvenin}>  Post  in 
Charleston,  S.C. 


^  WHO’S  THE 
SCEMT-SATiOMALFACE 
FOR  ESTEE  LADDER'S 
NEW  “KNOWING** 
\  FRAGRANCE? 


Michael  Kling,  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Herald  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  for  almost  two  years, 
has  been  named  to  cover  suburban 
Earmington,  Conn.  He  replaces 
Richard  Lee,  who  has  been  reas¬ 
signed  to  Plainville,  Conn. 


Daniel  M.  O’Connell  has  been 
named  regional  sales  manager  for 
Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales  in 
the  Florida  market  area,  where  he  will 
represent  all  Gannett  newspapers  and 
develop  a  sales  plan  to  help  enhance 
the  company’s  relationships  with 
advertisers  in  that  region. 

O’Connell  had  been  advertising 
director  for  Gannett’s  Fort  Meyers 


Read  all  about  it  in  Suzy.  Call 

Copley  News  Service  at 

(619)  293-1818  to  get  the  Suzy  scoop. 


Mathias  Dlrilier,  former  news 
editor  of  the  St.  Alhans  (Vt.)  Messen¬ 
ger,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Essex  (Vt.)  Reporter. 
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Dknms  Dokdkn  has  been  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Forum  in  Fargo, 
N.D.,  succeeding  Curt  Monson, 
who  has  resigned. 

Doeden  has  worked  in  the  Forum's 
sports  and  news  departments  for  10 
years.  Fie  started  as  a  sportswriter, 
was  appointed  deputy  sports  editor  in 
1981  and  in  1986  switched  to  the  city 
desk  as  assistant  news  editor. 

Prior  to  that  he  spent  five  years 
with  Lillie  Suburban  Newspapers  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  becoming  managing 
editor.  He  moved  back  to  the  Fargo- 
Moorehead  area  in  1977  and  fora  time 
published  F-M  Sports,  then  was 
sports  editor  and  photographer  for  the 
West  Far^o  Pioneer. 

Monson  —  who  was  slated  to 
move  with  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
Seattle,  Wash.,  area  at  the  end  of 
July  —  spent  more  than  17  years  w  ith 
the  Forum  as  a  sportswriter,  deputy 
sports  editor  and  city  editor  before 
becoming  sports  editor  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Ckcilia  Cummings  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  trainee.  Her 
journalism  experience  includes 
reporting  jobs  with  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  Crain's  Chicafto  Business  and 
the  Chieatio  Sun-Times. 

*  *  * 

Frkdkrick  E.  Hknnick  has  retired 
as  publisher  of  the  Naugatuck 
(Conn.)  Daily  News,  which  was 
owned  by  his  family  from  1942  until  it 
was  sold  to  American  Publishing  Co. 
in  December  1987. 

After  serving  in  several  different 

capacities  at  the  paper.  Hennick 

became  publisher  in  1964  when  his 
father  retired.  In  1965,  Hennick  made 
the  Daily  News  one  of  the  first  daily 
papers  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  to 
use  offset  printing. 

A  member  of  a  number  of  commu¬ 
nity  organizations.  Hennick  also  has 


served  as  president  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Banman  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  human  resources  and 
labor  relations  for  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post. 

Banman  has  been  with  the  Post 
since  1966,  and  has  served  as  copy 
editor,  copy  desk  chief  and  assistant 
city  editor  until  his  appointment  as 
personnel  manager  in  1974.  Earlier 
this  year  he  was  named  director  of 
human  resources  and  labor  relations. 
*  *  * 

Michael  G.  Jameson  has  joined 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
advertising  department  as  metro  sales 
manager. 

He  had  been  a  regional  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
since  1986  and  prior  to  that  headed 
advertising  departments  at  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Exeter,  N.H..  and  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  offices  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Newspaper  Publishing  Co.  of 
Morgantown. 

David  A.  Rae,se  is  now  president, 
John  R.  Raese  will  serve  as  vice 
president.  Paul  S.  Linslev  is  vice 
president  and  secretary,  and  Joseph 
Hughes  has  been  named  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Hladun  has  been  appointed 
assistant  sales  manager/display 
advertising  for  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Home  News  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  She  was  most  recently  major 
accounts  executive,  working  with 
many  of  the  newspaper’s  largest 
accounts. 

*  *  * 

Gary  L.  Willhide,  former 
reporter  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pat¬ 
riot-News  newspapers  and  former 


director  of  public  relations  and  publi¬ 
cations  at  Shippensburg  (Pa.)  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  named  director  of 
publications  and  information  at  the 
Oregon  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Klamath  Falls. 

*  *  * 

Two  new  vice  presidents  have  been 
elected  at  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
They  are;  Katharine  P.  Darrovv, 
general  counsel  and  president  of  the 
company's  information  services 
group,  and  Frank  R.  Gatti,  corpo¬ 
rate  controller. 

In  addition,  David  L.  Gorham,  a 
senior  vice  president  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  assumed  the  additional 
role  of  treasurer,  replacing  Denise  K. 
Fletcher,  who  resigned  to  become 
president  of  a  consulting  firm. 

Darrow  first  joined  the  Times  Co. 
while  still  a  law  student  in  the  summer 
of  1968.  She  joined  the  legal  staff  in 
January  1970,  although  her  service 
was  interrupted  when  she  left  to  prac¬ 
tice  law  in  London  from  1971  to  1973. 

Gatti  joined  the  company  in  1974  as 
manager  of  corporate  accounting  and 
was  promoted  through  several  posi¬ 
tions  before  being  named  corporate 
controller  in  1980.  Prior  to  joining  the 
company  he  worked  for  the  account¬ 
ing  firm  of  Deloitte  Haskins  &  Sells 
for  seven  years. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Inglehart  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Ale.xandria  Journal,  the  Arlington 
Journal  and  the  Fairfax  Journal 
newspapers  based  in  Springfield,  Va. 

He  comes  to  the  Journal  Newspa¬ 
pers  from  the  Times  Publishing  Group 
where  he  was  managing  editor  for  five 
suburban  Baltimore,  Md.,  weeklies. 
Previously  he  was  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  services  director  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  Baltimore,  and  city 
desk  assignment  editor  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  American.  Inglehart  also 
was  a  reporter  and  editor  for  the 
Naples  (F\'d.)Daily  News  and  the 
Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Eileen  Lew.  most  recently  a  spe¬ 
cial  account  executive  at  Imprint 
Newspapers  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  named  product  coor¬ 
dinator  with  responsibility  for  real 
estate,  the  “Goodtimes"  section  and 
the  “Automotive  Extra"  supple¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  all  agency  advertising 
business. 

In  addition.  Imprint  Newspapers 
has  hired  James  L,  Timpano  as  per¬ 
sonnel  director.  He  was  previously  a 
senior  recruiter  for  Coleco  Industries 
in  West  Hartford. 


CrVlLOX  Keyless  Inking  Changes 
the  Face  of  Letterpress  Printing 

CIVILOX  conversion  removes  tons  of  inktrain 
iron.  It  adds  consistent  keyless  inking  with 
reduced  printed  waste  and  low  maintenance. 

Imagine  the  sav  ings  you’d  gain 
if  we  retrofitted  your  entire  press. 


Call  (201 )  568-5980  for  a  brochure  or  video. 

(Syyl 


Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 
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Englewood,  New  Jersey  07631 
A  Vickers  Company 
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Settlement 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


pointed  the  issue  never  came  to  trial. 

“The  problem  has  not  gone  away,” 
said  Jerry  Lippman,  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  Long  Island  Jewish 
World.  “In  any  marketplace  where 
the  Federation  has  any  relationship, 
directly  or  indirectly  .  .  .  with  a 
paper,  there  is  a  problem." 

“I  wish  the  Brin  case  could  have 
gone  to  court,  and  I  wish  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jewish  press  —  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  Federation  —  had  done 
more  to  address  this  issue.  For  the 
most  important  vehicle  the  Jewish 
community  has  in  the  world  is  an 
independent,  quality  newspaper,"  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  issue  of  unfair 
competition,  the  trial  could  have 
determined  whether  subsidized,  com¬ 
munitywide  Federation  newspapers 
are  outside  the  tax-exempt  activities 
for  a  charitable  organization,  Lipp¬ 
man  said. 

Lippman,  who  also  filed  an  amicus 
brief  in  the  Brin  case,  said  he  faces 
potential  and  similar  competition  with 
the  Federation-owned  Jewish  Week. 
based  in  Manhattan. 


FLEXOGRAPHY 


A  CURRENT  and  FUTURE 
ASSESSMENT 

An  evaluation  of  Flexography,  its  qualirv’ 
capabilirv’  and  co.sts  versus  tnher  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  likelihcxid  it  will  meet 
future  newspaper,  publication,  and 
commercial  requirements. 

The  most  comprehensive,  objective,  and 
factual  evaluation  of  the  opportunities 
and  risks  for  Flexography  yet  compiled. 

This  research  is  must  reading  for  any 
company  planning  to  inve.st  in  flexo¬ 
graphy  either  as  a  supplier,  newspaper  or 
publication  commercial  printer. 

"This  research  made  me  realize  that  most 
of  what  /  heard  and  believed  about 
flexography  is  gossip,  tacking  suhstan 
tuition  and  proof.  ’’(Commercial  Printer) 

"U  V  are  close  to  making  a  new  press 
investment.  Thanks  to  this  study  we  have 
a  solid  data  base  from  which  to  make  our 
decision.  ”  ( Newspaper  Publisher ) 

"/  was  enlightened  by  this  study.  C/C/C 
has  brought  to  light  many  important 
issues  which  I  have  never  considered 
when  evaluating  Pexography.  ”  (Tele 
phone  B(X)k  Publisher)" 

Call  or  write  for  a  brtx'hure  de.scribing 
this  timely  research  and  how  you  can 
become  a  post  publication  co  sponsor 
and  share  the  results. 

ROBERT  COTTRELL 
ClAYTON  ClItTIS  COTTRELL,  INC.-- 
230“)  CAMYON  BLVD.  *205,  BOl’LDER  CO  80302 
303  444  2381 


“It’s  horrendous  that  we  do  not 
respect  the  independent  press,"  he 
said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

“Our  generation  —  the  young  gen¬ 
eration  of  Jews  who  do  not  recall  the 
Holocaust  or  the  founding  of  Israel  — 
must  be  informed  in  a  professional, 
honest  and  dignified  way,"  Lippman 
added. 

Lippman  and  other  independent 
publishers  emphasize  they  support 
the  Federation's  charitable  activities, 
and  that  they  deserve  coverage. 

“Editorially,  we  are  very  sup¬ 


portive  of  community  organizations 
such  as  the  Federation,”  said  Miriam 
Goldberg,  publisher  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Intermountain  Jewish  News. 

The  Denver-based  weekly  circu¬ 
lates  through  a  wide  region  of  the 
West  and  does  not  yet  face  any  sub¬ 
stantial  competition  from  subsidized 
Jewish  papers. 

“We  feel  journalistically,  from  a 
news  point  of  view,  we  serve  our 
community  better  by  being  indepen¬ 
dent,"  she  said.  “Federation  papers, 
as  any  house  organ,  tell  their  story, 
primarily  and  have  a  heavy  balance.” 


Small 

Business 

Speaks 

Out! 


Small-business  owners  are  a  big 
force  at  the  polls.  Of  NFlB’s  more 
than  500,000  members: 

•  9 1  %  are  registered  to  vote 

•  80%  cast  ballots  in  the  last 
election. 

How  are  they  leaning  this  year? 
For  up-to-the-minute  polling 
results,  call  us  at  the  Republican 
Convention  in  New  Orleans. 
(800)255-3396 
004)486-2262 


nv  V  National  Federation  of 
JUa  Independent  Business 
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WE  WHSTHE  HRSTTO  NOfKE 
IHATTHE  WORLDS  nSTESTMACMNES 
DONTIMrEABURT-M  DRIVER. 


Mii 


A  revolutionary  idea.  Instead  of  building  the  “driver”  (Page  Image  Processor)  into 
the  output  imager,  we  made  it  independent.  That’s  why  Autologic’s  APS-800S  Page 
Image  Processor  works  faster.  And  smarter.  It  can  output  one  page  while  building  the 
next  one,  in  memory.  Screen  halftones  internally,  in  seconds.  Drive  four  output  imagers. 


Produce  double-trucks  on  a  single  sheet.  And  more.  Autologic’s  APS-800S  gives  you 
fully  composed  pages,  with  halftones,  at  unimaginable  speeds.  /SJV  _ 

Let  us  drive,  and  get  to  the  finish  line  first!  Ask  about  our 
complete  line  of  Page  Image  Processors.  Call  (805)  498-9611. 


NEWS/TECH 


Experimental  photo  service 

Atex,  in  cooperation  with  its  Kodak  subsidiary,  INS  and  UPl,  hopes 
to  offer  color  photo  transmission  from  the  Olympic  Games  in  Seoul 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  a  demonstration  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy  transmission  technology,  Atex, 
in  cooperation  with  its  Kodak  sister- 
subsidiary  Eikonix,  Independent 
Network  Systems  (INS)  and  United 
Press  International,  hopes  to  offer 
photography  from  the  summer 
Olympics  in  Seoul,  South  Korea. 

Citing  the  need  for  many  "clear¬ 
ances  and  approvals,"  Atex  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  vice  president 
Mike  Akillian  stressed  that  “in  fact,  it 
has  not  been  nailed  down  as  a  formal 
program"  and  emphasized  that  it  is 
not  intended  as  a  regular  service  but  a 
trial  demonstration  —  perhaps  one  of 
several. 

“The  project  was  Atex’s  idea." 
said  Peter  Wood,  imaging  operations 
vice  president  at  Atex.  The  Color 
Imaging  Demonstration  Project 
would  be  an  added  feature  of  Kodak's 
usual  presence  at  the  Games,  where  it 
offers  services  to  press  photo¬ 
graphers  —  location  and  possible 
charges  have  not  been  finalized. 

America  East  show 
to  expand  booth 
space  next  year 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
this  year's  America  East  Newspaper 
Operations  Conference  enjoyed  suffi¬ 
cient  participation  and  attendance  to 
warrant  space  for  22  additional 
booths  in  1989.  Attendance  for  1988 
was  put  at  a  record  1 .636. 

Next  year's  America  East  (Her- 
shey.  Pa.,  Mar.  29-31)  will  have  lobby 
space,  which  cannot  be  sealed  off 
after  hours,  devoted  to  smaller  exhi¬ 
bitors,  e.g.,  literature  distribution, 
consulting.  Regular  booth  spaces  for 
153  exhibitors  sold  out  in  June. 

For  1989,  Bucks  County.  Pa., 
Courier  Times  production  director 
Gene  Rosenberger  has  been  named 
conference  chairman.  Vice  chairman 
will  be  Samuel  Jenkins,  production 
director  for  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 


In  addition  to  those  UPl  pictures 
used  in  the  project,  participating 
newspapers  will  be  able  to  receive 
their  own  accredited  photographers' 
material  by  means  of  the  project  as  a 
complement  to  their  established  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  the 
Kodak  companies'  exhibit  at  the  60th 
annual  ANPA  technical  show  held  in 
Atlanta.  A  couple  of  newspapers  had 
been  approached  beforehand  to  gauge 
interest  in  such  a  project,  and  an  Atex 
executive  indicated  that  the  company 
had  already  had  a  picture  transmis¬ 
sion  agreement  with  UPl  for  some 
portion  of  its  Olympics  coverage. 


The  project  exploits  technology 
from  Kodak's  Electronic  Pre-press 
Systems  Inc.,  of  which  Atex  and 
Eikonix  are  divisions,  and  from  INS, 
including  its  PhotoLink  service,  and 
from  AD/SAT  (both  are  Maxwell 
Communications  companies). 

The  relatively  small  (total  weight 
with  power  supply,  25  lbs.)  Eikonix 
1435  color  slide/film  negative  scanner 
will  be  used  for  digitizing  images.  The 
4,()96-line  CCD-array  scanner 
accepts  35mm  transparencies.  Scans 
are  made  in  three  minutes  and  offer 
2,8(K)-dpi  resolution.  The  scanner  is  a 
digital  imaging  camera  that  utilizes 
the  same  technology  as  still-video 
cameras.  Eikonix  has  just  brought  the 
product  to  market. 

(Kodak's  Designmaster  8000 
Newspaper  Color  System,  to  be  used 
at  the  receiving  end,  does  have  its 
own  digitizer:  a  high-resolution 
flatbed  unit  for  reflective  or  transmis¬ 
sive  materials  that  uses  a  photodiode 
array  rather  than  a  charged  coupled 
device  array  “for  maximum  through¬ 
put  speed,"  according  to  Kodak.) 


Digitized  image  data  will  be  passed 
to  an  image  processing  computer  (a 
Sun  computer  will  be  used  for  the  data 
compression),  then  uplinked  by  INS 
for  56(K)-kbit  satellite  transmission  to 
North  America  on  one  of  three  dedi¬ 
cated  high-speed  circuits. 

A  downlink  to  Washington,  D.C., 
will  serve  participating  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Another  downlink 
will  serve  AD/SAT  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  for  local  delivery  or 
retransmission  to  member  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Dedicated  circuits  have  been 
established  connecting  INS  and  AD/ 
SAT  operations  in  New  York.  INS's 


satellite  network  will  retransmit  to  its 
PhotoLink  facsimile  receivers  in  30 
member-newspapers'  newsrooms. 
INS  also  provides  photo  delivery  ser¬ 
vices  for  Agence  France  Presse  and 
Reuters. 

Downlinks  at  both  receiving  loca¬ 
tions  will  feed  Sun  image  processing 
computers  on  an  Ethernet  network  to 
Kodak's  Designmaster  for  picture 
enhancement,  color  correction  and 
processing  of  separations. 

According  to  Atex  representatives 
at  ANPA/TEC,  transmission  to  AD/ 
SAT  in  New  York  will  take  30  min¬ 
utes,  then  another  10  minutes  for 
retransmission  to  AD/SAT  users. 

The  Washington  downlink  will  be 
possible  if  there  are  sufficient  partici¬ 
pants.  Atex  mentioned  that  a  London 
downlink  is  also  probable. 

Other  DM  8000  system  options 
mentioned  were  transmission  by  a 
Leaf  analog-to-digital  portable  trans¬ 
mitter  to  an  Intertech  machine  for 
routing  across  a  Designmaster,  and 
transmission  by  wire  directly  to  con¬ 
ventional  wire  service  recorders. 


Citing  the  need  for  many  “clearances  and 
approvals,”  Atex  corporate  communications  vice 
president  Mike  Akillian  stressed  that  “in  fact,  it  has 
not  been  nailed  down  as  a  formal  program”  and 
emphasized  that  it  is  not  intended  as  a  regular  service 
but  a  trial  demonstration  . . . 
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NEWS/TECH 


Sll  may  go  private 

Founder  and  chairman  James  Lennane  submits  a  bid  to  acquire 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

System  Integrators  Inc.  founder 
and  chairman  James  Lennane  submit¬ 
ted  an  offer  in  June  to  acquire  the 
company  for  approximately  $47.1 
million  ($7.25  per  share). 

Lennane  and  some  family  members 
already  own  about  43%  of  Sll  stock. 

After  the  announcement,  Sll  stock 
rose  $1.50  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  —  the  day's  largest  per¬ 
centage  gain  (22.9%),  according  to  a 
New  York  Times  report.  The  pro¬ 
posed  transaction  awaits  unanimous 
board  approval  and  a  determination 
by  an  independent  financial  adviser 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  shareholders. 
Sll  chose  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  to 
advise  a  special  board  of  directors 
committee  on  acquisition  proposals. 

A  company  statement  quoted  Len¬ 
nane  as  saying,  “1  believe  the  pres¬ 
sures  on  a  public  company  to  perform 
on  a  quarterly  basis  are  inconsistent 
with  a  strategic  requirement  to  invest 
in  intensive  and  costly,  long-term 
product  developments.”  Lennane 
said  he  would  still  consider  third- 
party  offers. 

Thereafter,  a  lawsuit  was  filed  by 
an  Sll  shareholder  in  a  class-action 
complaint  seeking  an  injunction 
against  the  proposed  purchase.  Sll 
had  no  immediate  comment  on  the 
suit. 

A  second  suit  to  prevent  a  takeover 
was  filed  July  1 1  by  two  other  share¬ 
holders.  It  said  such  a  purchase 
sought  to  exploit  prices  “artificially 
depressed”  by  recent  announce¬ 
ments  of  product,  management  and 

DAR-MAR-INC. 

7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FI.  33604 
(813-932-8888) 

FASTEST 
MOST  MODERN 
CORE  STRIPPER 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Good  Reasons  to  Buy 

1.  Saves  Money 

2.  Saves  Labor 

3.  Safe,  All  Electric 

4.  No  Sawing 
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contract  changes,  depriving  share¬ 
holders  of  expected  growth  for  Sll. 

Though  marketing  vice  president 
Gerald  Babb  said  the  company  was 
aware  the  proposal  had  been  contem¬ 
plated  for  some  time,  he  told  E&P  an 
earlier  move  that  eliminated  an 
employee  stock  option  plan  was  with¬ 
out  “strategic  significance.”  It  was, 
he  said,  more  related  to  the  “employ¬ 
ees'  desire  to  have  a  401k  plan  rather 
than  an  ESOP.” 

Earnings  up 

More  recently,  Sll  announced 
earnings  for  the  third  quarter,  ended 
June  30,  were  up  142%  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Net  quarterly 
income  was  $1.8  million  on  revenues 
of  $17.3  million,  compared  with 
$7()(),()(K)  in  earnings  on  revenues  of 
$13.5  million  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1987. 

The  results  reflect  a  once-only 
$600. OOO  pretax  income  reduction 
from  charges  related  to  termination  of 
Sll's  development  of  a  large-scale 
proprietary  pagination  system. 

The  report  follows  similarly  high 
.second-quarter  figures  that  showed 
earnings  of  $1.3  million  on  revenues 
of  $16.9  million.  The  24%  increase 


over  revenues  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1987  were  attributed  principally  to 
shipments  of  the  higher-margined 
System/55  product,  which  was 
expected  to  carry  through  the  year 
owing  to  overseas  System/55  order 
fulfillment.  Second-quarter  service 
revenue  was  reported  up  34%  over 
the  same  quarter  a  year  ago. 

Fuji  to  build 
S.C,  factory 

Fuji  Photo  Film  Co.  Ltd. 
announced  plans  to  build  a  factory  in 
Greenwood,  S.C.,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  presensitized  printing  plates 
and  related  products. 

The  nO.OOO-square-foot  plant  will 
go  up  on  a  150-acre  parcel.  This  first 
U.S.  manufacturing  operation  for  the 
company  will  employ  about  150  peo¬ 
ple. 

Fuji  also  recently  decided  to  build  a 
bulk  film  conversion  facility  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  will  slit,  cut  and  pack¬ 
age  graphic  arts  film  for  North  Ameri¬ 
can  distribution.  The  company  is 
Japan's  largest  and  the  world's  sec¬ 
ond-largest  maker  of  photosensitized 
materials. 


STUFFING 

TABLOIDS? 


Only 

McCain’s  660 
newspaper  stuffer 
uses  a  rotating  disc 
to  open  tabloid 
jackets! 


...it's  more  accurate... 
it's  faster... it's  easier  to 
set  up. .  .and  it  eliminates 
the  need  for  a  lap. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  automating  your  hand  stuffing  operation,  or  if 

r - Wk.  11^  I  you’re  just  tired  of  the  problems  of  your  present  system,  write  or 

\  \  call  for  cxjmplete  information  on  our  660  systems. 

McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

6200  W.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60638  1  312  586-6200 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


NEXIS  ready  for 
New  Orleans 

As  it  has  done  since  1980,  Mead 
Data  Central  offered  its  Nexis  on-line 
information  service  to  reporters  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Atlanta.  The  same  service  will  be 
available  to  those  covering  the  Repu¬ 
blican  Convention  in  New  Orleans. 

The  service  provides  background 
on  persons  and  issues  at  the  nominat¬ 
ing  conventions  from  more  than  .^50 
full-text  sources  available  in  a  single 
search.  The  new  PERSON  file  offers 
instant  access  to  biographical  details. 
Stories  in  major  publications  arc  gen¬ 
erally  on-line  within  24  hours,  permit¬ 
ting  reporters  to  track  others'  cover¬ 
age  and  perspectives.  The  service  will 
be  located  in  the  general  press  area. 

Crosfield  acquires 
Lightspeed  Inc. 

Crosfield  Electronics  has  acquired 
Boston-based  Lightspeed  Inc.,  maker 
of  computerized  creative  design  and 
page  layout  systems.  It  will  join 
Dicomed  (purchased  in  January)  in 
the  Crosfield  Design  Systems  group. 

While  Dicomed's  Synervision 
product  runs  on  an  IBM  PC,  Light- 
speed's  Color  Layout  System  (CLS) 
and  Design  System  20  operate  on 
Macintosh  and  Sun  .^/I6()M  plat¬ 
forms,  repsectively.  enabling  Cros¬ 
field  to  offer  design  products  for  all 
standard  operating  systems. 

The  CLS  was  among  the  first  such 
systems  available  for  the  Mae  II. 
Described  as  a  pre-prepress  product, 
it  offers  interactive  text  and  graphics 
capability,  a  simple  user  interface, 
image  handling,  grid  layout  and  2.‘'() 
outline  fonts. 

Through  its  Desklink  protocol. 
Crosfield  supports  a  link  for  such 


desktop  publishing  systems  to  its  Stu¬ 
dio  8(X)  production  systems.  Crosfield 
said  it  will  continue  to  “support  and 
extend”  the  acquired  products'  links 
to  Hell  Graphic  and  Scitex  page  com¬ 
position  systems,  in  line  with  its  open- 
interface  policy. 

Dallas  daily  buys 
Harris  8300  system 

The  Dallas  M<)ininf>  News  pur¬ 
chased  a  Harris  8300  Display  Ad  Lay¬ 
out  System  consisting  of  two  8303 
system  controllers  with  334MB  drives 
for  storage  and  eight  workstations 
with  large  graphics  tablets. 

The  system  can  display,  store  and 
manipulate  low-resolution  graphics, 
including  line  art  and  halftones, 
through  an  interface  with  two  Ima- 
giTex  1800  scanning  systems.  Two 
Autologic  APS-6  imagesetters  will 
output  text,  rules  and  high-resolution 
graphics. 

The  completed  first  phase  of  instal¬ 
lation  outputs  pages  without  graph¬ 
ics.  Graphics  capability  will  be  added 
later  this  year. 

Pittman  distributes 
Imposer  system 

The  Pittman  Co.  has  become  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  Imposer  system,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Opti-Copy  Inc.  The 
Imposer,  an  automated  link  between 
pre-press  and  printing,  is  a  computer¬ 
ized  system  that  fixes  images  in  final 
printing  position  directly  onto  projec¬ 
tion-speed  printing  plates  or  one- 
piece  platemaking  flats. 

Pittman  says  the  system  offers  con¬ 
sistent  color  resolution  and  accurate 
register  with  savings  in  labor,  time 
and  materials,  and  allows  easy 
changing  and  storage  of  image  or  page 
sizes. 

DEC  improves 
DECconnect  system 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation  has 
introduced  a  program  to  extend  speed 
and  performance  of  its  DECconnect 
system  of  local  area  network  technol¬ 
ogy  through  use  of  the  ANSI-stan¬ 
dard  fiber  data  distributed  interface 
(FDDI). 

“Ethernet  will  continue  to  be  the 
dominant  LAN  solution,"  said 
dec's  Distributed  Systems  vice 
president  William  Johnson,  with 
future  higher-speed  FDDI  networks 


functioning  as  “backbone  solutions, 
or  for  special  applications,”  comple¬ 
menting  standard  Ethernet. 

The  emerging  ANSI  FDDI  stan¬ 
dard,  according  to  DEC,  “defines  a 
100MB  fiber  optic  ring  using  a  token 
passing  multiple  access  method  and 
defines  two  types  of  stations.” 

Foreseeable  applications  are 
mostly  in  medical,  engineering  and 
other  technical  areas.  DEC  said  that 
since  extending  its  Ethernet  capabili¬ 
ties  with  high-performance  bridges 
such  as  LAN  Bridge  100  and  Metro- 
wave,  “most  sites  are  only  using  5  to 
15  percent  of  Ethernet's  available 
bandwidth.” 

Full  pagination 
nearly  complete 
at  Phoenix  dailies 

Full  pagination  is  nearly  completed 
at  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette,  it  was  announced 
recently. 

The  Gazette  was  90%  paginated  at 
the  end  of  May,  following  the 
Republic,  which  achieved  full  elec¬ 
tronic  page  makeup  at  the  end  of  that 
month. 

In  1987,  the  weekly  business 
tabloid,  the  Arizona  Business 
Gazette,  was  the  first  of  three  Phoe¬ 
nix  Newspapers  Inc. -owned  papers 
to  become  fully  paginated. 

Debra  Rinard,  a  corporate  spokes¬ 
woman,  said  more  than  900  Republic 
pages  are  produced  weekly  through  a 
system  developed  by  Information 
International  Inc. 

The  system  performs  such  pre¬ 
press  functions  as  text  processing, 
display-ad  makeup  and  complete 
page  makeup. 

The  Republic,  in  April,  also  com¬ 
pleted  a  redesign  project  with  pagina¬ 
tion  in  place. 

Triple-1  pagination  components 
were  installed  at  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers,  beginning  in  September  1985, 
Rinard  added. 

Web  Press  Corp. 
relocates  to 
new  headquarters 

Web  Press  Corp.  has  relocated  its 
manufacturing  operations  and  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  from  Renton  to 
Kent,  Wash.  (22023  68th  Ave., 
98032),  where  a  new  $1. 5-million 
plant  offers  25%  more  space  and  room 
to  expand  another  50%. 


GET  ON  A  ROLL 


OUlPP  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

4800  NW.  157th  STREET 
HIALEAH.  FLORIDA  33014-6434 

13051 623-8700 
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Shots  fired  at  office  of  suburban  Chicago  weekly; 
publisher  says  may  be  reprisal  for  anti-gun  editorials 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Shots  fired  at  the  office  windows  of 
the  News/Voice  Newspapers  building 
»  in  Highland  Park,  111.,  could  be  linked 
to  the  strong  anti-handgun  editorial 
stance  of  its  nine  suburban  Chicago 
weeklies,  its  editor  and  publisher 
says. 

Three  shots  were  fired  at  the  win¬ 
dows  on  Sunday  night  July  3.  One  of 
those  shots  injured  a  passerby,  77- 
year-old  Celia  Lundahl  of  Sun  City, 
Calif.  Police  said  they  interviewed  the 
woman,  who  suffered  a  flesh  wound 
in  her  arm,  and  believe  she  was  not 
the  target  of  the  shots. 

But  News/Voice  Newspapers  edi¬ 
tor,  publisher  and  owner  William  H. 
Rentschler  said  he  believes  he  knows 
what  the  motive  was. 

“The  consensus  here  is  that  the 
shooting  was  a  warning  to  us  for  our 
long-standing  position  in  favor  of  ban¬ 


ning  handguns,”  he  said. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  his 
San  Francisco  weekly,  the  Progress, 
Rentschler  said  the  shooting  closely 
followed  a  sometimes  stormy  public 
forum  on  handguns  held  at  an  area 
synagogue. 

That  forum  itself  followed  the 
Laurie  Dann  rampage  in  the  North 
Shore  area  where  the  News/Voice 
newspapers  circulate. 

After  those  shootings,  editorials 
and  columns  by  Rentschler  renewed 
the  call  for  local  bans  on  handgun 
ownership  that  the  newspaper  has 
maintained  since  its  acquisition  in 
1983. 

A  May  25  column,  for  example, 
railed  against  handgun  ownership: 

“Handguns  .  .  .  The  curse  of  our 
society,”  he  wrote.  “Here  in  this 
violent  land  where  we  live  —  far 
more  violent  than  any  other  civilized 


nation  —  countless  numbers  of  inno¬ 
cent  people,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  white  and  black,  brown  and 
yellow,  are  cut  down  daily  in  a  veri¬ 
table  unending  orgy  of  handgun 
slaughter. 

“The  totally  empty,  phony,  irra¬ 
tional,  pro-gun  slogans  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  gun-lovers,  gun  nuts,  gun 
lobby.  National  Rifle  Association  are 
little  more  than  hollow  incitements  to 
mayhem  and  murder,  tears  and 
trauma.” 

In  a  memo  to  News/Voice  staff, 
executive  editor  Jerry  Kramer  said 
“we  will  not  back  off  from  our 
strongly  stated  opposition  to  hand¬ 
guns  or  our  campaign  to  have  them 
banned  locally.” 

The  newspapers  announced  a 
$2,000  award  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  the 
shootings. 


IN  BRIEF 


INAME  has  joined 
the  ARF  Foundation 

The  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation 
and  will  be  represented  on  the  ARF 
board  of  directors  by  INAME 
research  committee  chairman  John 
Mennenga,  senior  vice  president/ 
marketing  and  research  for  the 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  newspaper 
representative  firm  based  in  New 
York  City. 

Children’s  Express 
covers  convention 

Eighty  young  reporters  and  editors 
from  Children’s  Express,  an  interna¬ 
tional  news  service  staffed  by  chil¬ 
dren,  were  slated  to  cover  the  recent 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

While  in  Atlanta,  the  children,  aged 
8  to  18,  circulated  around  the  floor  of 
the  convention  and  interviewed 
prominent  leaders  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  special-interest  groups. 

Teams  of  Children’s  Express 
reporters  have  covered  every  politi¬ 
cal  convention  since  1976. 

Children’s  Express  was  also 
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expected  to  produce  two  news 
tabloids  during  the  convention,  to  be 
published  by  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  and  inserted  in  the 
papers  on  July  20  and  23. 

In  August,  Children’s  Express 
plans  to  send  staffers  to  New  Orleans 
to  cover  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

Tobacco  ad 
ban  challenged 
in  Canada 

The  tobacco  unit  of  Rothmans  Inc. 


has  filed  a  legal  challenge  to  the  new 
Canadian  law  that  will  ban  all  tobacco 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  as  of  Jan.  I . 

The  suit,  filed  with  the  Federal 
Court  of  Canada,  maintains  that  the 
law  violates  Canada’s  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  by  stilling  free 
expression,  including  “freedom  of 
the  press  and  other  media  of  commu¬ 
nication.” 

The  company  is  seeking  an  injunc¬ 
tion  that  would  halt  prosecutions 
under  the  law  passed  last  month, 
which  contains  very  harsh  penalties 
for  those  who  do  not  comply. 


‘WE  HAVE  123  YEARS  OF  CIRCULATION  EXPERIENCE” 

The  Von  Entress  Group  Inc.  is  a  Professional  Circulation  Consulting  Company. 
Specializing  in  increasing  circulation  and  revenue. 

^^|||||[||||||^  ALBERT  VON  ENTRESS-  PRESIDENT 

iL  The  von  Entress  Group 

Hillcrest  Avenue 
Westfield.  New  Jersey  07090 

We  accomplish  the  goals  required  without  dis- 
ruption  of  the  Circulation  Department.  We  are 
experienced  in  every  phase  of  circulation  in  all 
size  weeklies,  dailies  and  Sundays. 


Books  in  Review 


By  Hiley  Ward 


Beyond  Malice:  The  Media’s  Years 
of  Reckoning.  Richard  M.  Clurman. 
(New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Transaction 
Books.  Rutgers  University,  1988.) 
306  pages. 

Richard  Clurman,  former  writer- 
editor  of  Time  magazine's  press  sec¬ 
tion  and  executive  for  NewsJay  and 
Time,  has  been  watching  press  per¬ 
formance  for  many  years.  Unlike 
many  media  personnel,  he  is  willing  to 
concede  the  complaining  public  its 
due  and  open  up  more  to  the  tides  of 
hostile  waves  of  criticism. 

Clurman,  recounting  recent  libel 
trials  and  various  infractions  on  the 
part  of  the  media,  is  looking  for  ways 
to  make  the  press  (and  tv)  account¬ 
able  in  the  complex  I98()s  and  I99()s. 
He  thinks  the  trend  to  print  correction 
paragraphs  each  day  is  not  enough. 
Letter  columns,  he  says,  sometimes 
are  no  more  than  just  another  means 
of  entertainment. 

He  thinks  there  are  problems  of 
basic  philosophy  —  and  problems  of 
attitudes  —  that  must  be  addressed. 
.And  he  puts  little  store  in  developing 
regulations  and  codes  to  monitor  the 
media. 

For  him  there  are  too  many  kinds  of 
journalists  for  any  one  to  formulate 
rules,  “too  many  close  calls  and  hard 
choices  to  make,  too  many  new  situa¬ 
tions  to  confront,  too  many  conflict¬ 
ing  objectives  to  write  a  Siimma 
Theologica  [referring  to  the  com¬ 
prehensive  work  of  13th  century 
Thomas  Aquinas]." 

Clurman  says  journalists  at  sympo¬ 
sia  on  media  performance  are  like 
firefighters  at  a  civic  lecture. 

“They  may  be  very  uplifted,  but 
they  have  real  work  to  do  and  all  that 
theoretical  chatter  isn't  helping 
them." 

He  tilts  at  some  of  the  old  rules.  He 
has  no  problem  with  a  reporter  or 
editor  showing  copy  to  a  source. 

“If  there  is  time,  why  wait  until  the 
story  has  been  published  or  broadcast 
to  hear  complaints  about  it?”  He 
would  add  fact  checkers  to  copy 
desks. 

He  offers  in  conclusion  two 
reforms: 

Develop  new  modes  of  self-criti¬ 
cism.  “It  takes  no  elaborate  planning 
or  invention  for  the  news  media  to 
cover  and  criticize  their  own  perform¬ 


ance  and  practices  with  the  same 
determination  and  enterprise  with 
which  they  report  everyone  else's." 

He  cites  examples  of  “self-serving 
abstinence"  in  coverage  when  media 
undergo  upheavals  and  changes  — 
something  that  would  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  coverage  of  other  corpora¬ 
tions.  "When  1  covered  the  press  for 
Time,  my  editors  wanted  intensive 
reporting  and  criticism  of  others.  But 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  when  1 
had  to  write  about  some  development 
at  Time  Inc.  itself,  1  would  shift  into 
the  spare  prose  of  a  corporate  press 
release." 

A  second  reform  would  be  to  “tem¬ 
per  the  effect  of  their  [media]  power" 
by  responding  to  “a  constant  public 
frustration  to  which  they  give  reluc¬ 
tant  attention.”  He  argues  for  an 
expansion  of  space  for  replies  and  “a 
more  responsive  attitude."  Journal¬ 
ists  “need  to  be  challenged  and 
exposed  as  much  as  anybody  else  in 
positions  of  trust."  The  press's  critics 
“need  the  satisfaction  of  a  much 
broader  outlet  for  their  complaints. 

“The  credibility  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  is  damaged  by  their  defen¬ 
sive  attitude  toward  complaints  and 
the  grudging  space  they  devote  to 
them." 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  Time 
where  he  became  editorial  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  Time-Life 
Broadcast,  Clurman  was  an  editor  of 
Commentary'  magazine  and  editorial 
director  of  Newsday.  He  now  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Seminars  on  Media  and  Society,  a 
project  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

*  * 

Media  Ethics:  In  the  Newsroom  and 
Beyond.  Conrad  C.  Fink.  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1988.)  323  pages. 

The  journalism  ethics  books  keep 
coming  out .  N ow  a  former  Associated 
Press  vice  president  teaching  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  has  come  forth  with  an 
inclusive  book  which  adds  chapters 
on  ethics  in  advertising  and  public 
relations. 

Fink  touches  all  of  the  obligatory 
bases,  from  freebies  to  ethics  and  the 
law  to  good  taste.  He  does  mention  a 
few  philosophers  in  a  few  pages  but 
calls  attention  more  to  their  ways  of 
knowing  than  to  the  substance  of  their 
teaching. 


Fink  suggests  one's  ethical  guide¬ 
lines  will  revolve  to  some  extent 
around  one’s  definition  of  news.  “In 
developing  your  own  ethical  guide¬ 
lines  on  what  is  news  and  what  tech¬ 
niques  to  use  in  getting  it,  you  will 
confront  a  fundamental  question:  Is 
news  by  definition  mostly  bad, 
shocking,  negative,  mankind’s  exeep- 
tions  to  expected  behavior?  .  .  .  Or, 
is  it  just  as  frequently  positive, 
upbeat  —  the  good  mankind  per¬ 
forms  every  day  in  conforming  to 
expected  behavior?" 

Each  person  acts  accordingly  to  his 
definition,  he  maintains.  Actually, 
both  dispositions  can  and  do  exist  in 
most  reporters  and  editors.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  might  best  begin  with  a  word 
on  human  nature. 

In  fact,  what  is  missing  in  this  book 
and  in  the  several  new  titles  of  last 
year  and  the  several  of  the  year  before 
is  an  understanding  that  people  act 
out  of  “orientations."  What  is  their 
commitment  in  life  —  a  religious 
premise,  a  philosophical  premise, 
self-gratification  (greed),  etc.?  What 
is  a  reporter’s  priorization  and  order¬ 
ing  of  values?  Answer  these  questions 
and  you  will  know  how  a  person  will 
act. 

Fink’s  book,  as  with  others,  is  too 
interested  in  moving  the  “furniture" 
around.  It  should  rather  look  at  the 
“house”  —  the  framework,  and  life 
orientation  within  which  one  moves 
and  works. 

At  times  Fink  seems  very  wide  of 
the  mark.  For  example,  he  cites  the 
“scoop”  mentality  as  a  pitfall  and 
something  to  be  avoided.  This  demon 
can,  he  points  out,  drive  one  to  “the 
sensational  and  trivial"  and  “lead  to 
unethical  behavior.” 

Come  on,  what’s  wrong  with  a 
scoop  mentality?  “Being  first” 
should  be  a  virtue  praised  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  not  something  moaned  over. 
Any  questionable  excesses  which  one 
brings  to  a  scoop  one  can  bring  to 
other  endeavors.  Let’s  not  condemn 
the  first  animal  at  the  trough  just  for 
being  first. 

}|C  ^ 

The  Moscow  Correspondents:  From 
John  Reed  to  Nicholas  DanilofT.  Whit¬ 
man  Bassow.  (New  York:  William 
Morrow,  1988.)  432  pages. 

Former  Moscow  reporter.  Whit¬ 
man  Bassow,  writes,  as  he  puts  it, 
about  “the  most  exclusive  club  in 
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American  journalism,”  the  300 
Americans  or  so  who  served  as  resi¬ 
dent  correspondents  in  Moscow. 

Bassow  himself,  who  has  a  docto¬ 
rate  in  Russian  history  from  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  Paris,  worked  as  Moscow 
correspondent  for  both  UPl  and 
Newsweek.  He  is  currently  president 
of  the  World  Environment  Center  in 
New  York. 

There’s  Floyd  Gibbons  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  who  bluffed  his  way 
into  the  Soviet  Union  ahead  of  the 
pack  after  the  U.S.  had  promised  to 
send  Soviets  grain.  The  Soviets 
reneged  on  the  promise  that  Journal¬ 
ists  would  now  be  permitted  in.  Gib¬ 
bons  secured  a  plane  in  Riga,  Latura, 
where  the  press  corps  was  holed  up, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  drop 
in  on  the  Soviet  Union  on  his  own. 
The  Soviet  emissary  responded  by 
taking  Gibbons  on  the  train  with  him 
to  Moscow.  Gibbons  got  the  first 
eyewitness  report  on  the  devastating 
famine  which  stunned  the  world. 

There's  Walter  Duranty  who  se¬ 
cured  two  interviews  with  Stalin; 
George  Seldes  who  reported  on  the 
executions  of  “counterrevolutiona- 


The  story  of  a  press  conference 
with  Lenin  in  1922  is  told.  Seldes,  as 
was  Duranty,  was  there.  Lenin  was  so 
low  key  that  he  was  stopped  by  Soviet 
guards  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  hall. 
Seldes  recalled  Lenin  tiptoed  in,  not 
wanting  to  disturb  the  speaker  at  the 
podium.  “Of  course,  when  he  got  to 
the  top,  all  hell  broke  loose,”  but 
Lenin  still  persisted  in  having  the 
other  speaker  finish  first. 

The  book  tells  of  life  in  the  sparse, 
rat-infested  Savoy  Hotel  where  the 
reporters  were  consigned.  A  sign  said 
“no  animals”  in  the  room!  One 
reporter,  Sam  Spewack,  clubbed  one 
rat  and  pinned  it  by  its  tail  to  the  “no 
animal”  sign. 


One  of  the  Neighbors’  Children. 
Robert  Mason.  (Chapel  Hill.  N.C.: 
Algonquin  Books  of  Chapel  Hill, 
1987.)  223  pages. 

In  a  folksy  and  entertaining  man¬ 
ner,  the  retired  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  tells  it  all  —  from  age 
six  as  he  watched  the  stationmaster 
bring  a  message  of  a  death  of  a  relative 
to  his  days  as  editor  and  consummate 
fisherman.  There's  “high”  drama,  as 


Mason  tells  the  story  of  a  girl  who  had 
to  be  coaxed  down  from  a  330-foot  tv 
tower,  and  historical  interest  as  he 
tells  of  the  Virginian-Pilot’s  1903 
scoop  of  the  Wright  brothers'  first 
flight  and  his  own  efforts  later  to  sort 
out  the  fact  and  fiction  in  the  covering 
of  that  historical  moment. 


Robert  McLean’s  Bulletin.  Robert 
E.  L.  Taylor.  (Bryn  Mawr  Pa.:  Dor- 
rance,  1988.)  295  pages. 

The  former  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  who  joined  the  paper 
in  1935  gives  a  history  of  the  paper 
(which  closed  in  1982)  and  an  account 
of  its  last  days.  He  attributes  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  woes  as  an  afternoon  paper  to 
many  factors:  the  rise  of  tv,  strong 
suburban  evening  newspaper  com¬ 
petition,  union  difficulties,  the  sale  to 
Charter,  etc.  Taylor  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  “our  free  press”  today. 
He  calls  for  less  “scoop-zeal,”  bias 
and  “profit  passion,”  and  “more  self¬ 
appraisal  and  self-policing.” 

(Ward  is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Temple  University  and  author  of  14 
books.) 


IN  BRIEF 


OPC  elects  Saffir 
its  president 

Leonard  Saffir,  executive  vice 
president  of  Porter/Novelli,  New 
York,  the  Omnicom  PR  Network's 
lead  agency,  was  elected  to  a  two- 
year  term  as  president  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Herbert  Kuperferberg,  a  senior 
editor  at  Parade  magazine. 

Saffir,  whose  term  will  coincide 
with  the  group’s  50th  anniversary, 
was  a  founder  of  the  New  York  Stan¬ 
dard,  a  daily  newspaper  published 
during  the  114-day  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  in  1962-63,  a  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Latin  American 
Times,  and  the  founder  and  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Trih  in  Nev/  York  City  and 
the  Sun  in  Bridgehampton,  Long 
Island.  He  also  worked  as  a  domestic 
and  foreign  correspondent  for 
Hearst’s  International  News  Service 
in  Dallas  and  Tokyo. 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  also 
elected  its  1988-89  officers.  The  three 
vice  presidents  chosen  were:  Ralph 
D.  Gardner,  president  of  Ralph  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  and  a  former  Nevv 
York  Times  reporter;  R.  Edward 
Jackson,  editor  of  World  Press 
Review  who  also  has  worked  for 


United  Press,  Time  magazine,  and  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star-,  and  H.L. 
Stevenson,  corporate  editor  for  Crain 
Communications  and  former  editor  in 
chief  of  United  Press  International. 

OPC  members  also  elected  Nor¬ 
man  A.  Schorr,  president  of  Schorr 
and  Howard  Co.  and  a  former  UPl 
newsman,  Detroit  Free  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Army  press  officer,  as 
treasurer;  and  Jean  Baer,  who  has 
worked  as  a  journalist  for  Mutual 
Broadcasting  and  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  as  an  editor  at  Seven¬ 
teen  magazine  and  has  authored  eight 
books,  as  treasurer. 

NY  columnist  hosts 
party  for  needy  kids 

Some  2,000 handicapped,  homeless 
and  needy  children  were  slated  to 
attend  the  annual  “Fun  in  the  Sun” 
summer  outing  sponsored  by  New 
York  Daily  News  columnist  Walter 
Kaner,  who  has  entertained  children 
at  his  year-round  parties  for  36  years. 

The  children,  from  hospitals, 
orphanages,  children’s  shelters,  day 
care  centers  and  welfare  agencies 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area, 
were  treated  to  an  afternoon  of 
amusement  park  rides  and  refresh¬ 
ments. 


Four  papers  to  start 
Pacific  NW  network 

Four  Pacific  Northwest  newspa¬ 
pers  have  joined  together  to  market  a 
new  Greater  Portland  (Ore. )  Newspa¬ 
per  Network.  The  newspapers  are  the 
Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian.  the  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  News,  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  and  Portland 
(Ore.)  This  Week. 

The  network  will  be  offered  to 
advertisers  on  a  one-order,  one- 
invoice,  discount  basis.  Sales  rep¬ 
resentative  is  Landon  Associates  Inc. 

High  school  seniors 
receive  $500  grants 

Miss  Universe,  Porntip  Nakhirunk- 
anok,  recently  presented  two  S5(K) 
education  grants  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Fund  to  Franklin  High 
School  seniors  Gabriela  Crowe  and 
Carlos  Del  Cid.  Nakhirunkanok,  a 
Franklin  High  grad,  received  a  Times 
Fund  grant  to  attend  Pasadena  City 
College  in  1986. 

The  Times  Fund's  Educational 
Grants-in-Aid  program  annually  gives 
$500  scholarships  to  200  low-income 
Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  San  Diego 
counties  high  school  students. 
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Color  —  it’s  exciting, 
vibrant,  expiosive  —  it  gets 
attention  and  seiis  newspapers! 


Now,  more  than  ever  before, 
newspapers  are  offering  coior 
to  advertisers  and  using  coior  in 
their  editoriai  pages  . . .  and 
more  than  ever  before,  news 
papers  need  to  know  aii  there 
is  to  know  about  color  —  film 
presses,  inks,  paper,  different  api 
cations,  etc. 


On  September  24th,  1988  E8(P  wiii 
publish  it’s  special  Color  Issue 
complete  with  pullout  section.  Editor 
iai  will  focus  on  all  aspects  of  the  use 
of  including 

effectiveness  of  color  in  advertising, 
new  techniques  for  color  printing,  case 
histories  and  more! 


Stir  excitement  and  get  attention 
—  place  your  ad  message  in  E8(P’s 
September  24th  Color  Issue! 


* 


September  24, 1988  issue 
Advertising  deadiines;  Space  —  Sept.  14;  Copy  —  Sept  16 

Cali  Don  Parvin  at  212  675-4380 


COO  ISSUE! 


$3-billion  deal 

Murdoch  agrees  to  acquire  Triangle  Publications  from  Annenberg; 
the  deal  includes  TV  Guide,  Seventeen  and  the  Daily  Racing  Form 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  agreed  to  acquire  Triangle 
Publications,  publisher  of  TV  Guide, 
Seventeen  magazine  and  the  Daily 
Racinf!  Form  from  Walter  Annenberg 
for  $3  billion  in  cash. 

The  purchase  price  makes  the  deal 
the  largest  publishing  acquisition  and 
the  second-largest  media  acquisition, 
behind  Capital  Cities'  purchase  of 
ABC  for  $3.5  billion. 

The  second-largest  publishing 
transaction  was  Gannett  Co.'s  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Detroit  Evening  News 
Association  for  $717  million.  How¬ 
ever,  that  transaction  was  not  a  pure 
play  since  ENA  also  owned  several 
radio  and  television  stations. 

John  Veronis  of  Veronis,  Suhler  & 
Associates  represented  Annenberg 
and  initiated  the  sale  to  Murdoch. 

TV  Guide  has  a  weekly  circulation 
of  17.2  million,  making  it  the  nation's 
largest  magazine. 

The  acquisition  also  includes  Good 
Food  magazine  and  Triangle's  more 
than  60  printing  plants. 

News  Corp.  will  be  financing  the 
acquisition  with  debt,  but  it  was  not 
disclosed  how  much  will  be  borrowed 
or  what  type  of  financing  will  be  used. 
However,  Murdoch  did  say  some  of 
the  $320  million  he  received  in  the  sale 
of  buildings  in  Century  City,  Calif., 
would  go  toward  the  purchase  price. 

Other  sources  close  to  the  News 
Corp.  told  the  New  York  Times  that  a 
total  of  $1.4  billion  would  come  from 
the  sale  of  assets  and  $1.6  billion 
would  come  from  financing  provided 
by  a  consortium  of  banks. 

Triangle  Publications  is  debt-free. 
The  company  has  annual  revenues  of 
about  $700  million  and  operating 
profits  of  about  $200  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  analysts'  estimates. 

News  Corp.'s  current  debt  totals 
about  $4  billion.  Analysts  also  esti¬ 
mated  that  News  Corp.  closed  its  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  on  June  30  with 
revenues  totaling  $4.7  billion  and 
profits  before  interest  totaling  about 
$700  million.  They  noted  that  with  the 
addition  of  Triangle's  cash  flow  News 
Corp.  should  be  able  to  handle  debt 


Rupert  Murdoch  has  reason  to  smile 
following  his  recent  agreement  to 
acquire  Triangle  Publications  for  $3 
billion.  The  package  includes  TV 
Guide  and  the  Daily  Racing  Form, 
which  are  virtual  monopolies  in  their 
respective  areas  of  coverage, 
incurred  for  the  acquisition. 

Murdoch's  purchase  of  TV  Guide 
elicited  protest  from  Andrew 
Schwartzman,  executive  director  of 
the  Media  Access  Project,  a  watch¬ 
dog  group.  Noting  that  News  Corp.'s 
Fox  Broadcasting  owns  several  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  is  trying  to  start  a 
fourth  network,  Schwartzman 
warned  that  News  Corp.  might  be 
tempted  to  use  TV  Guide  to  favor  Fox 
programs  and  stations. 

“Joint  ownership  of  TV  Guide  and 
the  new  Fox  network  could  be  abused 
to  hurt  small,  independent  tv  sta¬ 
tions,”  Schwartzman  stated.  "Any 
media  conglomeration  of  this  scope 
ought  to  set  off  warning  signals  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Justice  Department." 

However,  Murdoch  spokesman 
How'ard  Rubenstein  said  TV  Guide 
would  be  operated  independently. 

Murdoch  also  owns  20th  Century 
Fox  film  studios. 

His  U.S.  publishing  properties 
include  the  Boston  Herald,  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Express  and  News,  newspapers. 


New  Woman  and  New  KorA:, maga¬ 
zines,  trade  magazine  publisher  Ziff 
Davis,  the  national  weekly  tabloid 
Star  and  half  ownership  of  the  U.S. 
edition  of  Elle  magazine.  He  also 
owns  Harper  &  Row,  a  book  publish¬ 
ing  company. 

Murdoch  recently  sold  the  New 
York  Post  to  comply  with  federal 
cross-ownership  rules  prohibiting 
broadcast  and  newspaper  combina¬ 
tions  in  the  same  market.  Fox  Broad¬ 
casting  owns  WNYW-TV,  Channel  5. 

In  Boston,  Murdoch  has  said  he 
will  sell  his  UHF  television  station 
but  keep  the  Herald. 

Overseas,  Murdoch's  empire 
includes  the  Times  and  Sunday  Times 
of  London  and  also  The  Sun  and 
News  of  the  World  as  well  as  televi¬ 
sion  programming  ventures  in  Europe 
and  a  book  publisher.  He  also  owns 
several  newspapers  in  Australia  and 
the  South  China  Morning  Post  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Annenberg,  who  sold  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Incpiirer  and  Daily  News  to 
Knight  Newspapers  (now  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.)  in  1969,  said  he  will  use 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  to  fund  his 
interests  in  philanthropy  and  educa¬ 
tion. 


Scholarships  from 
Gannett  Foundation 

Fifty-eight  undergraduate  and 
graduate  journalism  majors  have  won 
scholarships  totaling  $105,000  in  the 
1988-89  Gannett  Foundation  Scholar¬ 
ship  Program. 

Chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  devel¬ 
oping  communications  skills,  educa¬ 
tional  aptitudes  and  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  the  winners  include  43  under¬ 
graduate  and  15  graduate  students. 
The  program  provides  full-year 
awards  of  $1,500  to  undergraduates 
and  $3,000  to  graduate  students  pur¬ 
suing  journalism  or  mass  communica¬ 
tion  degrees  at  four-year  U.S.  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1981, 
the  foundation  has  made  331  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  totaling  $597,500. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov.,  1987) 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  i988) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

n  1988  Edition  S70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  S63. 00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  S90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Numb.  r  oi  c< : ; . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1988  Edition  S70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each _ . 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Nu.-nbrr  •  x 

Name _ _ ^  _ _ _ Title _  _  .  .  _ 


f  • 


Company _  .  _  _ _ _  _ 

Nature  of  Business _ _  _ 

Address _  _  _ Ste./Apt. _ 

City__  ^  _  State _  Zip  _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


JOA 

(Continued  from  pa^e  15) 

and  other  monopoly  papers.  They  are 
clearly  using  the  power  of  the  JOA  to 
charge  higher  prices.” 

He  called  Meese's  ruling  “a  really 
bad  decision  in  terms  of  public  pol¬ 
icy.”  He  said  it  departs  from  criteria 
used  to  assess  JOAs  in  the  past  by 
relaxing  the  definition  of  a  “failing 
newspaper”  and  could  make  JOAs 
easier  in  24  possible  JOA  markets. 

“It  really  muddies  the  water  as  to 
what  is  a  failing  paper,”  he  stated. 

Picard  said  Meese  injected  a  “very 
raw  political  element”  into  the  JOA 
process  by  deciding  the  case  on  lack 
of  opponents  instead  of  established 
criteria. 

In  all  the  four  previous  govern¬ 
ment-approved  JOAs,  the  attorney 
general  required  at  least  four  of  five 
conditions  be  met:  (1)  financial 
losses;  (2)  small  advertising  share;  (3) 


small  circulation  share;  (4)  spiraling 
circulation;  and  (5)  spiraling  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Free  Press  proved  only  mone¬ 
tary  losses  and  disproportionate  ad 
share,  Picard  said. 

He  said  the  papers  were  too  close  to 
call  the  Free  Press  “failing”  and  said 
the  decision  was  more  “a  question  of 
economic  expediency,  self-interest 
and  political  clout”  than  of  saving  a 
failing  paper. 

Ken  Noble,  an  analyst  with  Paine 
Webber,  called  the  decision  a  “legiti¬ 
mate  interpretation”  of  the  law  and  a 
plus  for  both  companies.  He  antici¬ 
pated  Gannett’s  “aggressive”  pricing 
would  gradually  raise  newsstand 
prices  to  market  levels  and  hike  ad 
rates  by  20%  by  the  end  of  1989. 

125th  anniversary 

The  Massillon  (Ohio)  Eveninfi 
Independent  celebrated  its  1 25th 
birthday  July  3  with  a  series  of  festivi¬ 
ties  tied  to  the  community's  Fourth  of 
Jdly  activities. 


Winans’  sentence 
reduced  six  months 

A  federal  district  judge  has  reduced 
by  six  months  the  1 8-month  sentence 
of  R.  Foster  Winans,  former  Wall 
Street  Jo«rnu/ columnist  convicted  in 
an  insider  trading  scandal. 

According  to  published  reports, 
when  ruling  on  the  reduction.  Federal 
District  Judge  Charles  E.  Stewart  Jr. 
said  that  Peter  N.  Brant,  a  co-defen¬ 
dant  and  chief  witness  against 
Winans,  had  received  a  less  severe 
sentence  while  profiting  more  from 
the  trading  scheme. 

Univ.  of  Georgia 
renames  j-school 

The  University  of  Georgia’s  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Henry  W.  Grady  College 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion. 
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SYNDICATES 


They  cover  travel  from  a  different  angle 

Columnists  Larry  Habegger  and  James  O’Reilly  often  discuss  the 
developing  world  as  well  as  misperceptions  about  countries 


By  David  Astor 

The  TWA  airline  seizure,  the 
Achille  Lauro  cruise  ship  hijacking, 
and  other  incidents  made  a  number  of 
Americans  very  reluctant  to  travel 
abroad  back  in  1985. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  Larry 
Habegger  and  James  O’Reilly  began 
their  self-syndicated  “World  Travel 
Watch”  column  that  same  year.  They 
thought  the  time  was  right  for  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  warned  travelers  about 
places  to  avoid  (because  of  terrorism 
and  other  problems)  and  that  dis¬ 
cussed  locales  misperceived  as 
unsafe. 

An  example  of  the  latter  phenome¬ 
non  was  the  Philippines  in  1985. 
“The  perception  in  the  U.S.  was  that 
the  Philippines  was  really  danger¬ 
ous,”  said  Habegger.  “There  uas 
repression,  and  the  [crumbling  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Marcos]  government  was  a 
problem.  But  as  far  as  travel  was  con¬ 
cerned,  there  was  little  danger  any¬ 
where.” 

American  fears  about  going  abroad 
have  eased  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  “World  Travel  Watch” 
has  changed  as  well.  “It  is  less  a 
series  of  warnings  now  and  more  [an] 
appraisal  of  global  travel  conditions, 
emphasizing  cultural  differences, 
timely  health  concerns,  and  political 
developments,”  said  Habegger, 
although  he  stressed  that  the 
monthly,  l,50()-word  column  will 
always  retain  some  of  its  1985-style 
content. 

The  1988-style  “World  Travel 
Watch”  is  still  more  "objective”  and 
reportorial  than  most  travel  material, 
believe  Habegger  and  O’Reilly. 

“Many  travel  sections  tend  to  be 
too  upbeat,”  said  Habegger,  making 
every  place  seem  “rosy.” 

“We  try  to  provide  a  little  of  the 
grittier  side  of  travel  without  hope¬ 
fully  putting  people  off,”  added 
O’Reilly,  who  noted  that  there  isn’t 
“a  whole  lot  of  reality”  in  many  travel 
sections. 

And  “World  Travel  Watch”  has 
more  of  a  developing  nation  emphasis 
than  other  travel  features.  Indeed, 
Habegger  noted  that  about  75%  of  the 
columns  focus  on  the  so-called  Third 


Larry  Habegger  (with  the  darker  hair) 
and  James  O'Reilly. 


World. 

“Traveling  in  Europe  is  great,  but  I 
think  it’s  important  for  Americans  to 
get  out  of  their  insular  environment 
and  open  up  to  the  rest  of  the  world,” 
said  Habegger,  who  observed  that 
many  developing  countries  have  dif¬ 
ferent  customs,  a  slower  pace,  and 
less  affluence  than  the  U.S. 

Seeing  a  Third  World  society,  he 
continued,  can  be  a  very  educational 
and  mind-opening  experience.  But 
Habegger  emphasized  that  it  can  also 
be  a  very  enjoyable  experience  —  and 
a  relatively  inexpensive  one  (once  the 
airfare  is  paid). 

Habegger  further  noted  that  devel¬ 
oping  nations  are  safer  for  tourists 
than  some  people  think.  “Americans 
feel  the  Third  World  is  dangerous,” 
said  Habegger.  “It’s  just  different. 
It’s  dangerous  in  some  places  and  not 
in  others.” 

Every  locale  in  the  developing  and 
developed  world  is  unsafe  to  some 
degree,  the  columnists  observed, 
including  the  U.S. 

“Many  places  in  the  U.S.  are  less 
safe  than  places  abroad  [that  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  too  dangerous  to  visit],” 
stated  O’Reilly.  “But  people  won’t 
think  twice  about  going  to  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  or  New  York  City. 
Americans  tend  to  be  so  parochial 
that  way.” 

One  developing  nation  Habegger 
and  O’Reilly  visited  during  the  past 


year  was  Zimbabwe.  The  columnists 
wrote:  “Zimbabwe  is  a  country  many 
have  avoided  because  of  its  recent 
independence  war  and  growing  pains 
as  a  new  nation,  but  it  offers  some  of 
the  most  dramatic  sights  in  Africa.  Its 
low-volume  tourism  and  welcoming, 
open  people  give  it  an  exclusive 
appeal  as  indelible  as  the  ethereal 
African  sunsets.” 

In  the  column,  Habegger  and 
O’Reilly  discussed  Zimbabwe’s  Vic¬ 
toria  Ealls,  wildlife  preserves,  capital 
city  of  Harare,  economy,  incidents 
between  the  government  and  dissi¬ 
dents,  foreign  currency  regulations, 
relatively  low  AIDS  rate,  and  more. 

Another  column  about  a  develop¬ 
ing  Central  American  nation  began: 
“Guatemala  is  an  inexpressibly  beau¬ 
tiful  country  ravaged  by  decades  of 
political  conflict.  A  land  of  towering 
volcanoes,  deep  fertile  valleys, 
impenetrable  jungle,  and  a  colorful 
native  people  who  still  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  Mayan  ancestors,  Gua¬ 
temala  has  been  plagued  by  repres¬ 
sion  and  violence  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  turmoil  has  created  leftist 
insurgents,  right-wing  death  squads, 
shockingly  brutal  government  secu¬ 
rity  agencies,  and  a  sadly  abused 
populace  .... 

“Against  this  backdrop,  travel  to 
Guatemala  might  seem  perilous  at 
best.  Not  so,  really.  Travelers  have 
not  been  especially  affected  by  the 
internal  politics  .  .  .  .” 

And  in  a  column  about  a  more  tradi¬ 
tional  destination,  Habegger  and 
O’Reilly  wrote:  “Ireland,  north  and 
south,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  places  on  earth  —  haunting, 
heartbreaking,  moody,  magical,  and 
ancient  —  a  resting  place  for  the 
spirit  .  .  .  .” 

The  first  part  of  each  “World 
Travel  Watch”  column  focuses  on  a 
specific  country,  complete  with  a 
camera-ready  regional  map.  Then 
comes  a  “Worldwide  Updates”  sec¬ 
tion  with  short  news  items,  political 
trend  information,  cultural  tidbits, 
and  advice  about  a  number  of  nations. 

In  the  fall  1987  Ireland  column,  for 
instance,  one  update  about  Haiti 
stated:  “Two  recent  murders  of  pres¬ 
idential  candidates  have  raised 
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doubts  about  the  possibility  that  free 
elections  can  be  held  as  scheduled 
November  29.  The  country  has  been 
moving  from  crisis  to  crisis  since  the 
ouster  of  former  dictator  Jean-Claude 
Duvalier,  and  unrest  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  election  day.  Avoid  travel 
here.” 

There  was  also  an  offbeat  item  from 
Japan,  where  the  columnists  noted 
that  dead  people  “can  send  greetings 
from  the  grave  now  that  Heavenly 
Mail  Service  has  gone  into  operation. 
The  service,  an  offshoot  of  a  small 
wedding  and  funeral  video  company, 
will  deliver  gifts  and  messages  on 
specified  dates  for  those  who  antici¬ 
pate  giving  up  the  ghost  before  impor- 
tant  family  events  such  as 
graduations  .  .  .  .” 

Also,  a  number  of  updates  talk 
about  disease  epidemics  and  the  vac¬ 
cinations  travelers  need. 

O'Reilly  and  Habegger —  who  will 
be  heading  for  India  in  October  —  get 
their  “World  Travel  Watch"  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  variety  of  sources.  They 
visit  many  of  the  countries,  of  course, 
and  read  numerous  publications.  The 
columnists  also  interview  travelers, 
tourism  industry  people,  local  resi¬ 
dents,  foreign  correspondents,  pro¬ 
fessors,  government  officials,  inter¬ 
national  health  experts,  and  others. 

All  this  “World  Travel  Watch” 
information  ends  up  in  10  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  about 
five  million.  Subscribers  include  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Calfiary  Herald, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Hartford  Coiirant,  Kansas 
City  Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mel¬ 
bourne  (Australia)  San  News-Picto¬ 
rial,  Palmerston  North  (New  Zea¬ 
land)  Evening  Standard,  and  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Habegger,  in  commenting  on  the 
size  of  the  client  list,  reported  that 
some  travel  editors  have  told  him  that 
they  can't  get  permission  to  buy  the 
column  because  their  newspapers  feel 
it  isn't  upbeat  enough  to  please  travel 
section  advertisers. 

Habegger  added  that  he  and 
O'Reilly  haven't  had  the  time  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  feature  as  much  as  they  would 
like.  One  solution  would  be  hooking 
up  with  a  major  syndicate,  but  the 
columnists  have  turned  down  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  offers  for  reasons  such  as  their 
reluctance  to  make  “World  Travel 
Watch”  a  weekly  feature.  Habegger, 
however,  said  he  and  O'Reilly  might 
agree  to  a  syndication  contract  if  the 
right  offer  came  along. 

Working  on  “World  Travel 
Watch”  keeps  the  35-year-old  colum¬ 
nists  busy  enough,  but  they  also  do 
other  things.  They  write  free-lance 
travel  stories  and  take  travel  photo¬ 
graphs  for  the  San  Francisco  E.xam- 


Column  talks  about  legal  matters 


A  weekly  column  that  answers 
reader  questions  about  legal  matters 
is  being  offered  by  Trans  America 
Syndicate/Chicago  Writers  Group. 
“What's  the  Law?”  by  Chicago 


William  Barrett 

iner  and  a  number  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  and  they  pen  a 
monthly  column  for  Rela.x,  a  travel 
and  leisure  magazine  aimed  at  doc¬ 
tors. 

Also,  the  columnists  are  starting  to 
do  scripts  for  travel  videos  and  are 
rewriting  a  mystery  novel  that  was 
originally  serialized  in  the  Examiner 
starting  in  1982. 

Seven  years  earlier,  Habegger  and 
O'Reilly  began  working  together  at 
the  Dartmouth  College  radio  station. 
Then,  after  both  graduating  with 
English  degrees,  they  ended  up  on  the 
West  Coast. 

The  single  Habegger  —  based  at  10 
Napier  Lane,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94133  —  is  a  Minnesota  native  who 
has  been  a  student  athlete,  bartender, 
playwright,  and  community  activist. 
His  hobbies  include  reading,  playing 
tennis  and  softball,  following  Major 
League  baseball,  and  “living  in  San 
Francisco.” 

O'Reilly  is  married  to  Stanford 
Ph.D.  Wenda  Brewster  and  has  three 
kids  —  Andrea,  3;  Noelle,  2;  and 
Mariele,  two  months.  He  is  a  native  of 
England  who  grew  up  mostly  in  San 
Francisco.  O'Reilly  has  studied  yoga, 
semantics,  and  theology,  and  likes  to 
read  and  play  classical  guitar. 

The  columnists  travel  abroad  about 
nine  times  a  year  (roughly  three  times 
together,  three  times  Habegger  with¬ 
out  O'Reilly,  and  three  times  O'Reilly 
without  Habegger).  But  they  both 
agree  on  their  favorite  locale  —  the 
Philippines. 

Habegger  cited  the  “high-energy, 
stimulating”  city  of  Manila  and  the 
country's  “paradise-like”  beaches 
and  mountains. 

“But  with  all  this  natural  beauty, 
it's  mostly  the  people  that  makes  it 
my  favorite  place,”  he  added.  “Filipi- 


attorney  William  Barrett  discusses 
topics  such  as  personal  finance,  real 
estate,  divorce,  and  family  law. 

Barrett  —  a  partner  in  the  Chicago- 
based  firm  of  Fox  and  Grove  —  is  a 
cum  laude  Harvard  College  graduate 
who  received  his  law  degree  from 
Loyola  University. 

The  columnist  lectures  frequently, 
and  has  written  extensively  on  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  personal  injury  and 
product  liability,  domestic  relations, 
criminal  law.  tax  and  antitrust  mat¬ 
ters.  and  consumer  issues. 

Barrett's  feature  is  the  second  from 
Trans  America,  which  was  founded 
earlier  this  year  (see  E&P,  May  14). 
The  syndicate  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
159.  Riverside.  111.  60546. 

nos  are  the  most  welcoming,  loving 
people  I've  ever  met.  I've  never  felt 
more  comfortable  in  a  country." 

O'Reilly  added:  “Other  places  may 
be  more  appealing  scenically.  and  the 
climate  is  [too  hot  for  me).  But  there's 
something  visceral  about  the 
Philippines  ....  The  people  are 
extraordinary. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Nat  Hentoff,  controversial  jour¬ 
nalistic  defender  of  thinking,  writing 
and  speaking  freely,  is  a  columnist 
for  the  Village  Voice.  A  New  Yorker 
staff  writer.  And  now,  an  honored 
contributor  to  Copley.  Order  his  col¬ 
umn  today.  It's  as  gocxi  as  passing  an 
amendment  for  more  readers. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  Nat  Hentoff's  weekly 
civil  liberties  column.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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“And  there  is  still  a  special  bond 
between  Filipinos  and  Americans  — 
although  that  may  change  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  [because  of  resentment  over  U  .S. 
actions  in  recent  years].  It’s  a  special 
thing.  You  really  feel  it.” 

As  much  as  he  likes  the  Philippines, 
Habegger  noted  with  a  laugh  that  his 
real  favorite  country  is  probably  the 
one  he  happens  to  be  visiting  at  any 
given  time.  He  and  O’Reilly  empha¬ 
sized  that  there  are  interesting  places 
and  “fabulous”  people  all  over. 

“People  are  basically  the  same 
wherever  you  go,”  said  Habegger. 
“If  you  show  them  respect  and  appre¬ 
ciation,  you  get  it  back.” 

“The  main  thing  we  enjoy  about 
traveling,”  declared  O’Reilly,  “is  the 
people  we  meet.  That’s  what  keeps  us 
traveling  ....  We  always  come 
back  renewed.” 

Complaint,  then  poll 

Army  Times  readers  recently  voted 
2,930  to  101  to  retain  “Beetle 
Bailey.” 

The  Times  conducted  the  poll  after 
Retired  Air  Force  Second  Lieutenant 
Tricia  Critchfield  criticized  the  paper 
for  running  a  “very  offensive”  strip 
showing  a  “Beetle”  character  eyeing 
a  woman’s  bottom  as  he  swam  under¬ 
water.  “(I)t’s  disturbing,”  Critchfield 
wrote,  “that  you  see  nothing  wrong  in 
perpetuating  misogynistic  attempts  at 
‘humor.’” 

“Beetle”  creator  Mort  Walker  — 
who  has  been  accused  of  sexism  a 
number  of  times  in  the  past  —  said  it 
was  “realistic”  for  the  Killer  Diller 
character  to  stare  at  the  woman  and 
that  “some  feminists  .  .  .  want  the 
world  stripped  of  all  sexuality.” 

The  King  Features  Syndicate  car¬ 
toonist  added  that  his  comic  also 
makes  fun  of  men  (“all  my  male  char- 


Minority  panel  and  minority  story 


WANTED:  A  Syndicate  Sales 
Manager  and  a  Territorial 
Sales  Representative. 

Send  complete  resume  including 
Tmancial  requirements  to: 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BOX  NO.  212 
1 1  W.  19th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  I(M)II 


Three  speakers  have  been  chosen 
so  far  for  the  “Minorities  as  Depicted 
in  Comics”  panel  at  the  September  30 
Newspaper  Features  Council  (NFC) 
meeting  in  New  York  City’s  Grand 
Hyatt  Hotel. 

They  include  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  vice  president/editorial  director 
Lee  Salem,  Detroit  Free  Press  man¬ 
aging  editor/features  and  business 
Marty  Claus,  and  Alexandria,  Va., 
assistant  high  school  principal  Susan 
Wilson. 

The  lack  of  minority  comic  charac¬ 
ters  and  cartoonists  has  become  a 
major  industry  issue  during  the  past 
few  months  (see  E&P,  April  2,  April 
23,  May  21,  and  July  2). 

In  addition  to  the  September  30 
gathering  —  which  will  also  feature 
other  panels,  a  luncheon,  and  so  on  — 
the  NFC  will  hold  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting  September  29  and  its 


acters  are  dopes”)  and  that  people 
who  complain  about  “Beetle”  are  a 
“small  segment”  of  its  readership. 

‘Buck’  comic  reprint 

The  classic  “Buck  Rogers,  25th 
Century  A.D.”  comic  will  be 
reprinted  monthly  beginning  this  fall 
by  Eternity  Publishing,  1355 
Lawrence  Dr.,  #212,  Newbury  Park, 
Calif.,  91320. 

Eternity  will  start  with  a  1934  story 
line  from  the  comic,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Philip  Nowlan  and  drawn  by 
Dick  Calkins. 

Other  classic  comic  collections 
available  from  Eternity  include 
“Sherlock  Holmes”  by  Edith  Meiser 
and  Frank  Giacoia,  “The  Saint”  by 
Leslie  Charteris  and  John  Spanger, 
and  “The  Shadow”  by  Vernon 
Greene. 

A  comical  nightclub 

Grog’s,  a  seven-year-old  nightclub 
in  Greenville,  N.C.,  is  decorated  with 
numerous  original  comic  strips  and 
comic-related  art. 

There  is  an  annually-changed  gag 
featuring  the  Grog  character  from 
“B.C.”  by  Johnny  Hart  of  Creators 
Syndicate,  a  1953  “Peanuts”  strip  by 
Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  a  sculpture  of  the  title  char¬ 
acter  from  “Tank  McNamara”  by 
Jeff  Millar  and  Bill  Hinds  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  and  more. 


second  “How  to  Become  Syndi¬ 
cated”  seminar  October  1 . 

A  more  detailed  advance  story  on 
the  NFC  weekend  will  appear  in  E&P 
next  month.  For  more  information, 
contact  NFC  executive  director 
Catherine  Walker  at  Ward  Castle, 
Comly  Ave.,  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.  10573. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  lead  story  in 
the  June/July  issue  of  Minorities  in 
the  Newspaper  Business  (a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation) 
was  entitled  “Where  are  the  minority 
comic  strip  characters?” 

Detroit  Free  Press  publisher/chair¬ 
man  David  Lawrence  Jr.  wrote  in  the 
piece:  “Even  cats  and  dogs  are  more 
fairly  represented  on  our  comics 
pages  than  some  human  beings  are.” 

Lawrence,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Minorities  in  the 
Newspaper  Business,  said  syndicates 
explain  that  white  comic  cartoonists 
“draw  from  their  own  life  experi¬ 
ences  and  that  is  why  most  comic 
strip  characters  live  and  work  in  a 
seemingly  all-white  world.”  Syndi¬ 
cates  also  say,  according  to 
Lawrence,  that  white  cartoonists 
“fear  their  depictions  of  minority 
people  might  offend  some  readers.” 

“So  where,”  continued  Lawrence, 
“are  the  minority  artists  who  are 
drawing  from  their  life  experiences? 
Surely  they  exist.  Have  they  been 
intimidated  by  the  difficulties  leading 
to  syndication?  Or  was  their  work 
dismissed  by  white  editors  who 
missed  the  humor  and  incorrectly 
assumed  it  was  not  there?” 

Lawrence  then  went  on  to  offer 
newspaper  editors  several  sugges¬ 
tions,  including  writing  to  syndicate 
heads  to  express  “concern  about  the 
relevance”  of  current  comics,  telling 
syndicate  sales  representatives  that 
“you  plan  to  ‘audition’  minority-pro¬ 
duced  or  multicultural  strips  and  will 
buy  at  least  one  within  the  next  year,” 
holding  a  talent  search  for  minority 
cartoonists,  and  “adopting”  a  prom¬ 
ising  minority  cartoonist  and  guiding 
him  or  her  through  the  “syndication 
maze.” 

And  Lawrence  noted:  “Don’t  ask 
too  much  of  any  one  cartoon  strip. 
Does  ‘The  Lockhorns’  provide  the 
definitive  word  on  married  people?  Is 
‘Beetle  Bailey’  the  summation  of  life 
in  the  Army?  Do  you  have  to  own  a 
cat  to  enjoy  ‘Garfield’?  No.  So  let’s 
not  require  a  strip  with  black  or  His¬ 
panic  characters  to  be  all  things  to  or 
about  all  blacks  or  all  Hispanics.” 
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journalists  operate.  Reporting  was 
“basically  good,"  “decent."  “as 
good  as  what  is  possible,"  admitting 
the  constraints  of  journalism  and  of 
operating  in  a  disaster  setting. 

•  “Press  treatment  of  disasters  is 
much  better  than  press  treatment  of 
more  complex  stories  or  issues." 

•  “Given  the  problems  inherent  in 
a  disaster,  1  think  the  press  does  rea¬ 
sonably  well." 

•  “Overall  it  is  fair  .  .  .  the  press 
is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  responsible  than 
academics." 

•  “Even  if  it  intensifies  panic,  we 
need  to  be  aware  of  what  happened." 

There  was  no  agreement  on 
whether  coverage  was  better  for 
natural  disasters  than  for  man- 
induced  disasters. 

One  group  said  natural  disasters 
received  more  sensational  treatment. 
Others  said  natural  disasters  were 
well  covered  but  long-term  environ¬ 
mental  disasters  related  to  man’s 
activities  were  treated  poorly. 

For  example,  the  coverage  of  the 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  plant  acci¬ 
dent  in  1979  was  seen  as  “slightly 
short  of  criminal.  With  radiation 
doses  less  than  that  received  by  a 
transcontinental  flight,  the  public  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  panic  by  the 
press  (mainly  tv).  The  overwhelming 
economic  disaster  was  barely  men¬ 
tioned." 

Scientists  faulted  the  press  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  report  costs  of  protective  mea¬ 
sures  compared  with  risks  that 
remain.  Those  who  moved  their 
responses  to  risk  from  natural 
hazards  noted  that  it  can  never  be 
reduced  to  zero,  no  matter  how  much 
money  is  spent. 

“Radon,”  said  one,  “has  been  with 
mankind  for  all  of  evolutionary  his¬ 
tory,  and  can’t  be  avoided  now.” 

Said  another  on  radon:  “Like  sun¬ 
shine  and  skin  cancer,  you  can  only 
accept  it.  It’s  not  a  major  risk."  By 
reporting  hazards  like  radon  without 
perspective,  he  said  the  press  skews 
the  public’s  perception  of  risk. 

•  “Car  accidents  kill  thousands, 
but  get  little  space,  compared  to  a 
plane  crash  that  kills  hundreds  and  is 
on  the  front  pages  for  days.” 

Ten  Major  Complaints 

Ten  major  complaints  are  summa¬ 
rized.  The  points  are  organized  by  the 
10  suggestions  to  the  press  previously 
listed.  The  scientists  contend  that 
journalists  err  by; 

1.  Sensationalizing  disasters  to  build 
circulation. 


•  “Press  accounts  of  disasters  are 
aimed  at  stirring  emotions  and  not  at 
information  and  clarification." 

•  “Scenes  of  dead  bodies  for  two 
weeks  on  tv  news  does  nothing  to  fix 
the  cause  of  the  situation.” 

•  “The  reporting  often  has  an 
unfortunate  sense  of  glee.  Bigger  is 
better  whether  it  is  a  body  count  or 
tons  of  polluting  chemicals." 

•  The  press  “has  become  enter¬ 
tainment-oriented"  and  "transforms 
disasters  into  a  sick  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

•  “The  press  should  try  to  get 
some  consensus  on  what  is  .  .  .  good 
taste  and  what’s  not,  but  1  guess  this  is 
wishful  thinking." 

•  The  scenes  of  space  shuttle 
Challenger  disaster  in  1985  were 
“repeated  1,000  times"  by  television, 
and  newspapers  also  "try  to  keep  a 
story  alive  for  more  days  than  it  war¬ 
rants.” 


The  news  media  were  said  to  treat 
disasters  in  friendly  countries  differ¬ 
ently  from  those  that  effect  U.S.  ene¬ 
mies,  but  there  was  little  agreement 
on  how  that  worked.  Some  said  the 
news  favored  our  friends,  others  felt 
the  news  was  prejudiced  against 
them. 

4.  Rushing  into  print. 

•  “The  initial  report  of  a  disaster 
should  be  very  simple,  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  it  happened.  Then,  after 
enough  time  has  passed  for  careful 
gathering  of  the  details,  the  full  story 
should  be  reported  as  humanely  as 
possible." 

Reporters  were  accused  of  expect¬ 
ing  answers  too  quickly.  They  ask. 
“Why  did  this  happen?”  Then  they 
report  everyone’s  comments  as  “the 
answer." 

•  “A  five-minute  interview  with  a 
harried  expert  is  not  enough  back¬ 
ground." 


Reporters  should  develop  a  network  of  familiar 
technical  sources,  as  they  do  with  political  sources,  and 
learn  to  speak  their  language. 


•  “Being  sensational  sells  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

•  The  press  sought  to  increase 
public  panic  to  get  more  readers  and 
to  ensure  a  continuing  story. 

•  The  press  should  try  to  find  a 
way  to  make  a  calm,  balanced 
approach  to  coverage  “payoff." 

2.  Abusing  Victims. 

The  “merciless  and  cold”  press 
was  described  as  “invading"  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  victims  and  seeking  explana¬ 
tions  from  them  before  anyone  knew 
what  had  occurred. 

•  The  press  has  “no  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  the  victims  or,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
people  killed  or  injured.” 

•  “A  typical  [reporter’s]  question 
is  ‘Although  your  whole  family  has 
been  killed  by  the  earthquake,  how  do 
you  feel  about  the  situation?’" 

•  “Treatment  of  survivors  and 
relatives  is  shabby  beyond 
words  .  .  .  Ghoulish  is  the  kindest 
word  I  can  think  of  to  describe  it.” 

•  “The  press  should  interview 
only  people  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know,  who  are  not  in  shock  or  hys¬ 
terical,  and  who  can  give  valid  obser¬ 
vations.” 

3.  Showing  their  bias. 

•  “The  media  acts  as  if  they  have 
their  own  political,  personal  agenda 
and  spread  disinformation  to  support 
that  agenda  ...  It  should  avoid 
‘creating  a  climate  of  opinion.’’’ 


•  “It  seems  there  is  always  a  rush 
to  get  the  ‘big  scoop’  out.  Verification 
seems  to  take  a  second  seat.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  1  am  always  very  skeptical  about 
information  initially  reported." 

•  “If  deadlines  are  to  be  met  and 
all  the  facts  are  not  in,  say  so.” 

5.  Being  less  than  factual. 

Erroneous  speculation  stems  from 

poor  choice  of  sources.  Errors  result 
from  speed,  guessing  about  causes, 
and  personal  desires  for  a  “scoop.” 

•  “Get  the  facts,  just  the  facts. 
Speculation  which  amounts  to  want¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  say  you  guessed  it 
first  is  bad." 

•  “Not  enough  care  is  given  to  get¬ 
ting  the  facts  right." 

6.  Failing  to  attribute  facts. 

Respondents  expressed  a  desire  to 

use  news  reports  as  sources  of  data. 
Reporters  were  advised  to  “solicit  the 
statements  of  experts,  scientists  and 
engineers.  We  [scientists]  need 
facts." 

•  “Don’t  use  cliches  such  as 
‘unnamed  expert’  or  say  ‘it  has  been 
reported  that  .  .  .  ’  All  of  this  leads  to 
rumors.” 

•  “Rely  less  upon  informed 
sources  and  eyewitness  accounts 
from  the  scene." 

In  covering  controversial  state¬ 
ments,  the  press  was  accused  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  note  that  a  majority  of  scientists 
may  disagree. 
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To  attribute  well,  reporters  should 
develop  a  network  of  familiar  techni¬ 
cal  sources,  as  they  do  with  political 
sources,  and  learn  to  speak  their  lan¬ 
guage. 

7.  Neglecting  to  check  back  with 
sources. 

Reporters  should  ask  for  an  expert 
review  copy  on  technical  points  for 
accuracy,  several  scientists  said, 
adding  that  the  review  would  not 
grant  the  scientist  authority  to  dictate 
changes.  The  source  should  merely 
have  an  opportunity  to  spot  inaccura¬ 
cies  and  let  journalists  accept  or  reject 
them. 

8.  Using  pseudo-experts. 

The  scientists  said  reporters  should 
determine  the  competence  of  sources 
by  using  the  standards  of  science. 

•  “In  science  there  are  the  very 
great,  the  competent,  and  the  poorly 
qualified.  Reporters  can  frequently 
get  a  sensational  quote  from  a  poorly 
qualified  scientist.  So  the  909f  com¬ 
petent  in  the  scientific  community 
have  to  read  reports  in  the  press  made 
by  I09f  of  the  scientific  community." 

This  can  lead  to  exaggerated 
claims. 

•  "Verify  the  credentials  ...  A 
Nobel  laureate  in  physics  may  be  as 
ignorant  as  a  10-year-old  about  eco¬ 
nomics  or  a  chemical  hazard." 

•  "Just  because  someone  was  on 
the  scene  does  not  make  that  person  a 
reliable  source  as  to  what  happened, 
or  a  knowledgable  judge  of  why  it 
happened." 

9.  Omitting  important  aspects. 

The  press  should  cover  "the  cause 

and  possible  prevention  instead  of 
photos  of  dead  people." 

•  "The  press  focuses  on  ‘hysteri¬ 
cal  townspeople  wailing'  rather  than 


on  what  is  done  to  minimize  the  disas¬ 
ter  by  organizations." 

The  press  should  devote  more 
attention  to  mitigation:  “After  all 
information  is  in,  an  evaluation  of 
responsibility,  mitigation,  measures 
for  the  future." 

•  “Follow  up.  Relief  efforts  are 
news,  too." 

The  press  should  cover  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  disasters. 

•  In  its  effort  to  tell  a  clear  story, 
“the  press  always  looks  for  a 
villain  ...  a  scapegoat.  Sometimes 
there  isn't  one." 

10.  Failing  to  admit  limitations. 

Reporters  should  avoid  becoming 
“instant  experts"  themselves. 

•  “The  press  does  a  gross  disser¬ 
vice  to  the  public  by  making  their  own 
assessments  of  cause  and  effects  of 
disasters." 

•  “They  should  not  give  the 
impression  of  being  all-knowing 
about  every  particular  issue  and  dis¬ 
aster."  (In  one  case,  an  engineer  who 
had  been  a  press  spokesman  during 
the  Chernobyl  incident  said  he  “had 
to  educate  most  of  the  press  as  to 
what  was  happening.") 

Reporters  should  ask  an  expert  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  about 
what  is  behind  an  event,  and  stick  to 
what  experts  say. 

That  last  point  assumes  that 
experts  will  be  willing  to  talk  to 
reporters  and.  unless  the  “attitude 
gap"  can  be  overcome,  it  may  prove 
difficult  for  reporters  to  reach  quali¬ 
fied  sources. 

While  the  news  media  are 
frequent  —  and  often  the  favorite  — 
sources  of  disaster  information  for 
many  people,  those  scientists  with  the 
best  data  are  in  fact  uncomfortable 
around  reporters. 


Clearly,  animosity  on  the  part  of 
the  scientists  and  other  experts 
toward  journalists  could  compromise 
the  flow  of  information  to  the  mass 
media  and  the  public.  Should  this  hap¬ 
pen,  the  public  would  be  the  losers. 
The  most  knowledgeable  of  disaster 
news  sources  could  dry  up.  What 
makes  this  more  significant  is  that  in 
disasters,  journalists  are  even  more 
dependent  on  experts  than  under 
other  conditions  of  newsgathering. 

Hope  for  an  improved  relationship 
between  reporters  and  scientists  does 
not  suggest  that  the  basic  values, 
standards  and  professional  proce¬ 
dures  on  the  two  sides  will  become 
more  similar. 

Indeed,  the  press  will  always  have 
an  agenda  —  speed,  conclusiveness, 
simplification,  a  pursuit  of  what  is 
relevant  to  readers  —  that  confiicts  to 
a  degree  with  what  science  is  all 
about.  There  is  little  agreement  on 
how  to  resolve  these  issues.  Some  say 
the  “gap"  is  healthy  for  readers, 
while  others  argue  that  it  is  a  barrier  to 
society's  need  for  information. 

This  project  confirms  that  the  gap  is 
wide,  at  least  for  scientists  viewing 
journalism  in  a  disaster  setting.  One 
conclusion  is  that  to  get  good  informa¬ 
tion  to  readers,  journalists  may  have 
to  listen  more  carefully  to  their  critics 
from  science  and  technology  who,  in 
turn,  must  shoulder  an  even  larger 
burden  of  expressing  themselves  in 
ways  that  will  reach  the  press  and  will 
be  meaningful  to  mass  media  audi¬ 
ences: 

The  two  cultures  and  their  ways  of 
handling  knowledge  may  differ  but 
the  ultimate  goals  —  enabling  people 
to  make  good  decisions,  preventing 
injuries  or  saving  lives  —  are  ones 
that  both  groups  share. 


dBQNnNMOa  MOdd 
SM3N  HUM  ISUId  38 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNcM^ 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  „ 


I  To.  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  VCO I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
I  I  CO!  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
I  bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

I  Name;-  _ 

I  Address:  _ 

l^ity _ State _ Zip . . . 


Titles 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


nent  name.  He  was  known  by  people 
who  couldn't  identify  their  city  coun¬ 
cilman. 

If  style  rules  call  for  designating  a 
deceased  man  as  “Mr."  in  an 
obituary  —  a  questionable  practice  at 
best  —  it  would  seem  that  any  other 
title  that  is  accurate  would  he  just  as 
correct. 

To  many,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son  was  black  lent  added  credence  to 
his  accomplishments.  For  some, 
unfortunately,  the  absence  in  his  obi¬ 
tuary  of  the  title  by  which  he  was 
always  called  had  racial  overtones. 
Others  agreed  that  the  extent  of  the 
coverage  given  his  death  ruled  this 
out. 


The  newspapers'  style  committee 
is  including  this  matter  in  its  ongoing 
review  of  the  stylebook.  A  bit  more 
flexibility  in  such  matters  as  this 
could  only  work  to  the  newspapers' 
advantage  even  if  it  did  require  some 
added  judgment  calls,  like  just  about 
everything  else  in  this  business. 

N.Y.  Post  kicks 
off  sports  hotline 

The  New  York  Post  has  kicked  off 
its  “Celebrity  Sports  Talk." 

The  program  allows  callers  to  listen 
to  and  ask  questions  of  various  Mets, 
Yankees  and  other  sports  celebrities. 
Callers  also  are  able  to  vote  in  phone 
polls.  The  rate  per  call  is  950  for  the 
first  minute  and  500  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


FREELANCE 

YOUR  READERS  and  advertisers 
deserve  more  than  canned  supple¬ 
ments.  Let  us  supply  you  with  fresh 
copy  written  just  for  your  market. 
Special  Sections,  9434  Kilimanjaro 
Rd.,  Columbia,  MD  21045,  (301) 
730-3679. 

HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC".  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America's  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  "Time¬ 
ly,  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982).  7th  yr.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly  news¬ 
paper  groups.  Samples,  rates.  Frank 
Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM  Literary  Enter¬ 
prises,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alber¬ 
ta,  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 

HUMOR 

"Around  Our  Place."  a  500-word  week¬ 
ly  humor  column  syndicated  across 
Canada  since  1986,  is  now  available  in 
the  US  at  only  $5  a  week.  The  author, 
who  moved  to  a  small  town  after  20 
years  with  a  major,  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  covers  topics  that  will  delight 
your  readers,  taking  a  lighthearted  look 
at  everything  from  the  uncommon  cold 
to  auction  "junkies"  to  first  time  home 
ownership.  For  details  and  samples, 
contact  Springfall  Enterprises,  270 
Saint  Andrew  Street  E.,  Fergus,  Ontar¬ 
io,  Canada  NIM  IRl  (519)  843-5570. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate.  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

READER  PROMOTIONS 

ARE  YOU  RAISING  YOUR  HOME 
DELIVERY  RATES?  If  so.  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards,  Whitlock  have  the  reader  game 
that  will  help  you  hold  your  circulation. 
This  isa  proven  promotion.  Call  l-(800) 
323-0227.  In  Illinois  (312)  345-7500. 

ASTROLOGY  SELLS!  National  weekly 
Horoscope  feature.  Sponsor  pays  for  it. 
Brings  big  accounts.  Larry  White.  PO 
Box  717,  Manchester.  NH  03105. 
(603)  623-7733. 

SCRAMBLR'... 

•  Builds  and  holds  circulation! 

•  Generates  ad  revenue! 

•  Boosts  Classifieds! 

Our  16th  year. 

SCRAMBLR’, 1772  State  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 

We  guarantee  results! 

RELIGION 

"FREE  TO  BELIEVE",  700-word  weekly 
column.  7  years  in  a  major  metropolitan 
daily.  Recently  syndicated  to  more  than 
40  newspapers  -  and  growing.  Non¬ 
sectarian,  conservative.  Good  mix  of 
interviews,  issues,  and  human  interest. 
Excellent  reader  response  and  reader 
loyalty.  Makes  sense  of  today’s  complex 
religious  scene.  $2.00  a  week  and  up. 
Samples.  Free  8  week  trial.  J.  Stephen 
Conn,  1036  Conn  Road,  Evans,  GA 
30809,  (404)  860-3011. 

_ FINANCING _ 

JAMES  MARTIN/CAPITAL  MARKETS 
Request  principles  seeking  $2-25 
million  for  newspaper  acquisition, 
leveraged  buyout  or  re-capitalization,  to 
contact  us  -  PH:  (614)  889-9747.  FAX: 
(614)  889-2659. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar.  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway.  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum.  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo.  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwell,  Texas  75087 
(214)722-3030  (918)834-3876 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Media  Consultants.  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Micheal  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright.  PO  Box  910 
Orangevale,  CA  95662 
(916)  988-8959 
Robert  T.  Houk.  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-91 12 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
Rickenbacher  Media  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Ted  Rickenbacher,  a  4th  gener¬ 
ation  publisher  who  has  successfully 
published  21  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  over  the  past  29  years.  Having 
sold  them,  he  has  formed  Rickenbacher 
Media  to  assist  publishers  in  selling 
high  quality  newspapers  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  and  professional  manner.  If  you  are 
considering  selling  or  acquiring  a  news¬ 
paper  property,  contact  Rickenbacher 
Media  at  PO  Box  792001,  Dallas,  TX 
75379.  Or  phone  (214)  380-9578. 

SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend.  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


Available  Now: 

THE  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 
FINANCIAL  AND  BROKERAGE 
SERVICES  DIRECTORY  -  1988 

For  more  information,  contact 
Economic  and  Management 
Consultants  International.  Inc. 
1101  N.  Highland  St..  Ste.  404 
Arlington.  Virginia  22201 
(703)  243-9000 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALL  SET  TO  GO,  two  eastern  Long 
Island  weeklies.  33  years  in  business, 
second  class  circulation  6,000  paid, 
county,  town,  and  village  legals.  Gross 
250,000,  terms  available.  For  details 
call  Warren  (516)  567-7470. 


BLUE  RIDGE  MOUNTAINS  of  Virginia. 
Unopposed  long  established  weekly 
with  solid  advertising  base.  Includes  job 
shop  and  real  estate.  $50,000  cash 
down,  good  financing.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  adjudicated 
newspaper  in  gorgeous  western  loca¬ 
tion.  4,300  circulation,  $185  gross, 
carrying  itself.  Loyal  readership,  solid 
advertising  base,  area  growing  rapidly. 
Box  3150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE  bi-weekly  newspaper  in 
Northern  Arizona.  $500,000  plus 
annual  sales.  Priced  to  sell  at  less  than 
one  time  annual  sales.  For  information 
call  (602)  667-3361  ask  for  Bob. 


FOR  SALE-  The  Elkland  Journal,  a 
7,000  TMC  weekly,  located  in  northern 
Tioga  County,  PA.,  a  growing  recrea¬ 
tional  and  residential  area.  Fully 
equipped  offset  shop  for  newspaper  and 
commercial  work,  including  3-unit  Goss 
Community  Press.  Compugraphic  MCS 
advertising  and  editorial  front  end 
system  and  computerized  financial  and 
circulation  system.  Grossing 
$250,000.  Contact  Dwight  Hurst, 
(717)  533-2900,  The  Hershey  Chroni¬ 
cle,  513  W,  Chocolate  Ave., 
Hershey,  PA  17033. 


METRO  WEEKLY  $1,000,000  gross 
10,000  pd.  3  Colorado  resort  monthlies 
grossing  $300,000  with  25%  cash 
flow.  Growing  trade  magazine 
$600,000  gross  20%  cash  flow.  Sever¬ 
al  weeklies  Zones  6  and  4.  Rickenba¬ 
cher  Media,  PO  Box  792001,  Dallas, 
TX  75379.  (214)  380-9578. 

MOVING  TO  VERMONT? 
Unique,  rural  regional  news  monthly  for 
sale.  Well  established.  Box  3097, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  newspapers  for  sale. 
Please  write:  BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker- 
Appraiser,  Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA 
02702. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
Ohio  community  weekly,  4  years  old. 
profitable  from  first  year.  Rural  setting, 
close  to  metropolitan  areas.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  write  Post  Office  Box  66. 
Birmingham,  Ohio  44816. 

PROFITABLE  SMALLTOWN  newspaper 
in  growing  coastal  northern  California 
community.  Good  living  in  excellent 
environment  for  right  couple.  Box  31 18. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRING  PUBLISHER  PAID  TAX  ON 
$140,000  net  last  year.  Net  over 
$100,000  for  several  years.  Cash  only. 
$300,000  firm.  Long  established  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly,  no  competition.  Other 
newspapers  also  available,  some  losing, 
some  profitable.  Low  down  payments, 
owner  financing  on  most.  Send  for  list. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition  Blvd., 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMART  BUYS 

TENNESSEE  -  Affluent  neighborhoods 
near  major  metropolitan  center  targeted 
by  this  paid  weekly  and  shopper  distri¬ 
buting  22,500  mailed  copies.  Contract 
tabloid  serving  specialized  audience 
also  included.  Real  estate  and  fully 
rented  office  building,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  other  assets,  make  terms  very, 
very  flexible.  Start  with  the  stated  price 
of  $850,000  for  the  entire  package  and 
let's  talk.  $850,000 

ARKANSAS  -  Highly  desirable  weekly  in 
one  of  the  most  attractive  areas  in  the 
country.  Paid  circulation  near  7,000 
and  TMC  product  distributes  about 
9,000  additional  copies.  Owner  wants 
other  challenges.  $325,000 

ALSO,  we  have  some  of  the  South’s 
finest  properties,  including  groups,  with 
asking  prices  of  from  $60,000  to 
$15,000,000.  Call  for  a  personal, 
confidential  briefing. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088 
Troy.  Alabama  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


Highly  profitable  NEW  MEXICO  daily. 
Asking  $600,000  down,  needs 
publisher-owner  or  two  partners. 

Bob  Houk  (602)  398-9112. 


SOUTHEASTERN  U.S.  rural  weekly 
and  job  shop.  $50,000  down,  good 
financing.  Send  resume  to  Box  2641, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  GROUP 

In  upper  Rocky  Mountain  county. 
Priced  at  gross  of  $850K  with  $475K 
down.  Management  available. 

3.5  MILLION  GROSS 
Western  unopposed  shopper  with 
management  in  place,  growing  area. 
Owner  retiring.  Priced  below  gross. 
COUNTY  SEAT 

Weekly  in  fast  growing  upper  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Near  skiing,  fishing, 
etc.  $300K  with  $100K  down. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Assocates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


WEST  SUNBELT  weekly  near  city. 
Doubling  each  6  years.  Now  at  $270K. 
Will  carry  itself.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Box  2523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUETELY  RECONDITIONED 

SCANNERS 


INC:  INSTALLATION,  TRAINING 
AND  WARRANTY 


NATIONWIDE  SERVICE 


8CANTRONIX 
CALIF  [2131641-1622 
TEXA6  [512]  248-6106 

COMPLETE  DEMO  STUDIO 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  6  $1  million  gross  shopper,  cash 
flow  $200,000.  $800,000  gross  bi¬ 
weekly,  $150,000  cash  flow. 
$400,000  Gross  bi-weekly,  $60,000 
cash  flow.  Unopposed  county  seat 
weekly  in  New  Mexico  $125,000  gross, 
$95,000  priced  with  liberal  terms 
$2,000  paid.  Publisher  77  years  old, 
ready  to  retire.  Jim  Webster  &  Assoc., 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Dallas,  TX  (214) 
722-3030.  Tulsa,  OK  (9  18) 
234-3876. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SPORTS  NEWSLETTER 
Weekly  covering  business  aspects  of 
sports.  Excellent  profit  margin.  Asking 
one  year's,  gross.  GPP,  PO  Box  946, 
Camden,  ME  04843,  (207)  236-8346. 


ZONE  2.  Two  small  weeklies  &  job 
shop.  Profitable,  self  contained. 
$89,000  cash,  firm.  Box  3130,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ANOTHER  PHONE  ROOM?  Not  really. 
Liman  Sales  has  a  circulation  director 
as  part  of  the  management  team.  “We 
care”  because  we’ve  been  there.  Refer¬ 
ences  available.  Frank  Rizzo.  Liman 
Sales  (518)  346-3034. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250, 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

“Gold  Bond  Starts” 
International  References 
Call  Today.  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country’s 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

PC  Route  Analysis.  Specializing  m 
Single  Copy  Sales.  (813)  264-0162. 


CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3.  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  (800)  338-9656. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU  TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


Specialists 

in 

superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers. 

$68 

regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col  x12  in 

24  hr. 

turnaround  if  you  need  it 

Call  us... 

1988  WINNER 
of  Kodak's 

RUN  FOR  THE  MONEY 

Call  us... 

800-228-3483 

800-422-1164/pa 

Call  us... 


-V  l*KESS-ENTKItl*RISK 

Commercial  Color 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  -  New  terminals 
and  interfaces  to  be  added  on  to  exist¬ 
ing  CSI.'Crosfield  sytems.  We  can  also 
supply  all  other  hardware  items  to 
expand,  put  spares  on  your  shelf  or  to 
self-maintain.  Full  warranty.  Rapid 
Delivery.  Contact  Square  L  Computer 
Corp.  (914)  623-8926. 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EQUIP. 

"SUPER”  48  X  48  Plastic  Pallets  for  55 
Gal.  Drums,  will  contain  up  to  12 
Gallons  of  overflow  or  leakage  of  your 
inks,  solvents  and  chemicals. 

KEEP  YOUR  FLOORS  CLEAN 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270 
PO  Box  1001  EP,  Bayonne.  NJ  07002 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
STACKERS 

Hall  Monitor,  Sta-Hi  251  &  257 
IDAB  440,  Muller-Martini  259 

STRAPPERS 

Signode-MLIEE,  ML2EE,  MLN2&2A 
Ovalstrap  JP  80  Standard  &  Crosstie 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Stream  Conveyor-wire  and  belt 
Switches  and  stream  aligners 
Floor  Conveyor-Roller  Top,  Belt,  Dock 
Pacers.  Bottom  wrap 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,'  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1  4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


2  Muller  counter  stackers.  Model  231 
and  270.  1  unit  tension  pallet  wrapper. 
(818)  709-1766. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


MULLER  227  inserters.  Several  avail¬ 
able  (818)  885-5995. 


TABLETOP  ROLLER  CONVEYOR 
21’  7-1  2’’x  5’3’’ 

22’  3/4”x  5’3” 

24’  6-1  4’’x  5’3” 

16’  5-14"  (Telescopes 
to  22’2”)  X  5’3” 

2’8”x  r6”  (Belt  Conveyor) 

7’8”  "T”  Conveyor  (2'6”  Branch) 

STRAP  MACHINES 
3  Ovalstrap  JP  80’s  (4  years  old) 

2  Signodes  MLNZ 
1  Strapex  Table  Top  Tier 

VORTEC  CURVE 
Hall  Motors  for  Conveyors 
Stream  Aligners 
Vertical  and  Horizontal  Hall 
Overhead  Conveyor 

MULLER  227  STACKER  MOTORS 

For  Prices  and  further  information,  call 
Dennis  Creamer  (919)  373-7188. 


TWO  108  COUNT-O-VEYORS,  two 
1985  signal  strappers,  Muller  227 
inserter,  2  pocket  more  pockets  avail¬ 
able.  (818)  709-1766. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE: 

6-4  high  Urbanite  rollstands  (3  left  3 
right). 

3-2  high  Harris  845  rollstands.  Brakes 
on  all  positions. 

1- 6  position  floor  mill  rollstand  for 
Harris  V-15  with  rewind  motor. 

2- Tandem  2  high  rollstand  for  Harris 
V-15.  1  left  1  right.  Brakes  on  all 
positions. 

1  between  unit  drive  for  Goss  Urbanite. 

1  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Color  Separa¬ 
tion  System,  Graphic  Master  Model 
4953-01  SN  243290. 

1  Harris  Signa  Stitch  Binder  Model 
527,  SN  227. 

1  Brown  20x24  Horizontal  Camera  SN 
241023.  4  Ascorlux  lights,  Carlson 
Gammatic  control. 

1  stand  alone  rewinder  (36”web). 

Call  Don  Hendrickson  (304) 


SYSTEMATION.  INC. 

(203)  675-9438  FAX  (203)  678-0437 


233-0100. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


ADVICE  TO  TURNKEY 
NEW  PLANT  or  UPGRADING 
Small  to  medium  newspapers;  typeset¬ 
ting  to  mailroom,  new  and  used  equip¬ 
ment.  Clients  have  saved  thousands.  20 
years  experience.  Robbie  Cunningham. 
PO  Box  588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC 
29585.  (803)  237-4022. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

APS  5-108  PICA,  10  Meg.  Micro  L-8  & 
L-11  Drawers,  5  yrs.,  a  rare  find. 
$50,000; 

APS  5G-100  PICA,  Graphics,  Upgrade- 
able,  $55,000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


HARRIS  EQUIPMENT  bought  and  sold. 
Available  system  Mux  Cages,  controll¬ 
ers,  etc.  Also  parts  for  2200.  Leave 
message  (201)  265-2448. 

HARRIS  MICROSTOR  1250,  $1750; 
HARRIS  MICROSTOR  1250  w  Mob 
Winter  Board 

HARRIS  MICROSTOR  1256,  1  Meg 
Floppy  Drive,  $4000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


MOT’S  -  available,  7  with  format  option 
2  with  communications.  All  in  excellent 
operating  condition.  Purchase  as  many 
as  you  need.  $500  can  each.  Call  Fred 
Runge  (613)  432-3655  (Renfrew, 
Ontario). 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES _ 

2  UNIT  NEWSKING 

1  2  &  14  fold  with  15  h.p. 

4  unit  Harris  15A 
1  2  &  14  fold  with  50  h.p. 

6  unit  Goss  Suburban 
12  &  14  fold  40  h.p. 

3  units  remanufactured  community 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  Inc. 

Ph  (408)  289-1400  Tlx  172644 


FIVE  UNIT  NEWSKING  PRESS  (4  oper¬ 
ate)  1'4  folder,  camera,  inserter  (not 
working),  Chesire  labeler,  was  used  as  a 
direct  mail  operation,  complete  as  is, 
we  will  help  load  your  containers, 
$120,000  or  offer.  Call  (808) 
245-4014  -  Rick  Ellis. 


FLEXO  OPPORTUNITY 
4-unit  23  9/16”  cut-off  Windmoeller 
Hoelscher  press  with  3  half  decks, 
double  3:2  folder  and  4  RTP's. 
Released  from  production  mid-1989. 
Installed  new  1984  and  runs  like  new. 
Inspect  in  operation. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


GOSS  1500  SERIES 
4  units  4  position  roll  stand 
Urbanite  folder  with  1'4  fold  conversion 
with  belt  delivery  1,4  4  page  tab 
at  24,000  P.H.  8  pager  at  30,000 
plus. 

2  unit  Goss  suburban 
4  position  roll  stand 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  Inc. 

Ph  (408)  289-1400  Tlx  172644 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4-unit  1971  press 
complete,  weekly  closing  plant. 
Newman  International  (913) 
362-8888,  Telex  275257. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island  98292 
(206)  387-0097 

_ FAX  206-387-9090 _ 

HARRIS 

-NCH  400,  6  units,  1985,  22-3/4". 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25.  JF-4.  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Cosmo,  5  units,  1982,  RTP's. 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4"  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of; 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 
1  160-page  double  3:2  folder,  6 
formers  to  each  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45”  reels 
Units  equipped  with  new  GE  drives 
in  1984 

Note:  Excellent  folders  and  reels 
for  new  flexo  offset  units. 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3/4" 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3/4" 

8  -  Printing  units 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
8  -  Goss  40”  digital  reels 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S  N 
2637  &  2644 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
w/double  upper  formers  23-9  16" 

7  -  Goss  digital  40"  (automatic) 
reels 

8  -  GE  60  HP  motors  &  Fincor 
drives 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders  with  6  formers 
4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

fax#  (913)  492-6217 


PRESS 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Balloon  formers  C.O.  22-3  4” 

Goss  R.T.P.’s  40",  42" 

Goss  Mark  I  half  decks 

Goss  Mark  II  half  decks 

Goss  double  2:1  folder  C.O.  22-3  4" 

Goss  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  Urbanite  units 

Hoe  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Hoe  balloons  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Paper  roll  handling  track  &  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  units  stacked  or  floor  posi¬ 
tion,  as  is  or  recond. 

4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  folder  1970 
4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  1966, 
excellent  starter  press 

4  Unit  CK  with  KJ6  folder  60  HP 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  Community  unit 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

2  Unit  Community,  grease  lub, 

5  Unit  Community,  Community 
folder  1977 

11  Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  roll 
stands  and  balloon  former  available 
April,  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
1  Add-on  V-15A  doctor  unit 
5  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder  1979 
or  JF15 

Add-on  V25  unit 

5-Unit  Harris  1660  installed  new  in 
1980 

MISC. 

Enkel  zero  speed  splicer,  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3-web  ribbon  deck 

CALI.  US  IF  YOU  KF  COSSIDEH- 
L\C  SFLLL\C;  YOUR  PRESS! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  42362 


Editor  &  Publisher 

SUBSCRIBE  TODAY! 
(212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

22”  CUTOFF 

GOSS  Metro,  10  units,  4  decks,  3:2 
Goss  Metro,  5  units.  3  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor.  6  units.  3  decks 

22-3/4"  CUTOFF 
Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  6  units 
Goss  SC'Community,  6  units 
Goss  SC  Folder,  2  in  stock 
Harris  845,  5  units 
Harris  NC400,  5  units 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  continuous 
M.A.N.  UniMan  4/2,  5  units,  4  decks 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  8  units.  2  decks 
NewsKing,  6  units 
King  KJ8  half/quarter  folder 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  Model  2000 
Butler  4042-16,  2  available 

ONE  Corp/ Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
18  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4"  $30,000  ea. 

1  4-hi  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4”  $240,000 

1  6-Web  S/C  Folders  $75,000 

2  8-Web  S/C  Folders 

(with  upper  formers)  $90,000  ea, 

VALLEY  PRINTERS,  16230  Filbert  St., 
Sylmar,  CA  91342.  (818)  362-7771. 


I  PRESS 

■  Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 
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TAKE  ADVANTAGE 

of  new  opportunities  in  E&P  for 
Classified  Advertising: 

September  3rd  Personal  Computers  &  Presses  Issue 
September  24th  Annual  Color  Issue 
November  5th  Photography  Issue 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  13,  1988 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


SHOW  PIECE 

Harris  N-1650,  R.H.  unit  as  seen  at 
ANPA  Tech  for  sale.  Completely  rebuilt. 
Cylinders,  vibrators,  fountain  rolls,  etc. 
New  cylinders,  bearers,  high  precision 
SKF  main  bearings.  Ready  to  slip  in  or 
add  on. 

*  125  horse  power  motor  for  Harris 
press,  low  time. 

Will  install,  available  now. 

DME  paster  like  new,  60-inch  web 
width,  45-inch  roll  diameter.  Very  good 
price. 

N1650,  66-inch  balloon  formers,  with 
drive,  platforms,  etc.  Complete. 

Two  66-inch  thermal  chill  roll  stands. 
170  Horse  power  Gardner  Denver 
compressor  with  dryer. 

2  Haley  66-inch  double  infeeds. 

Five  LPA  blowers,  from  300  to  800 
CFM. 

Five  heat  exchangers,  at  $22,800  BTU 
at  50  degrees. 

Call  Burt,  Presstime  International, 
(401)  348-8683. 


TRADE-IN  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

2-Unit  Color  King  w.KJ6  folder,  doing 
commercial  book  work 
8-Unit  Color  King  (1982)  w  KJ8  folder, 
upper  former  and  KJ6  folder  w  gluer 
and  autolobe 

6-Unit  News  King  w  KJ6  folder!  1977) 

2- Unit  News  King  w'KJ4  folder  (1969) 
4-Unit  News  King  w  KJ6  folder  (1977) 
1-Color  King  KJ6  folder,  rebuilt,  with 

press  drive 

3- Unit  Goss  Community 
6-Unit  Goss  Community 

3- Unit  21  1/2"  Atlas  press,  2yrs.  old 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

6-Unit  Web  Leader  W'8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

1 -Quadra-Color  unit  (1980) 

1-Cole  1/4  pg,  folder  and  3-knife 

4-Ebway  splicers 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste,  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


TURNKEY  QUOTATION  1969-72 
23-9/16  cut-off 

2  10-units  Goss  Mark  Two  press  lines 
consisting  of 

10-unit  90  degrees  stagger 
6  color  humps  13  and  10  side 

3  to  2  double  imperial  folders  with 
balloon  formers,  skip  slitters  on  lower 
and  upper  formers  pneumatic  controls 

42"  Goss  auto  pasters  with  the  latest  in 
electronics  transition  and  tension.  If 
required  the  real  arms  can  be  replaced 
providing  capacity  for  45-inch  rolls. 

COLOR  CAPABILITY  provides  process 
color  to  every  section  and  double  truk 
color  to  all  center  spread  sections. 

These  excellent  modern  press  lines  are 
offered  exclusively  by  PRINTING 
PRESS  SERVICES  INTERNATIONAL. 
Whatever  you  may  require  for  your 
present  press  lines,  give  us  a  call. 
U.S.A.  Call  Bob  Clawges 
Tel:  216  441  1730  (Cleveland) 

Fax:  216  883  8724 
U.K.  Call  Dick  Walne 
Tel:  0772  797050  (Preston) 

Fax:  0772  717611 
AUSTRALIA  Call  Keith  Saunders 
Tel:  61  8  356  7883  (Adelaide 
Fax:  61  8  353  5493 


The  CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
move  mountains-of- 
merchandise  for 
the  newspaper  trade. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  appl¬ 
icants  for  Kiplinger  Chair  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting.  The  Kiplinger  Profes¬ 
sor  works  with  small,  select,  group  of 
midcareer  journalists.  Students  earn 
M.A.  in  Journalism.  Candidates  must 
have  minimum  of  10  years  public 
affairs  reporting  experience;  national 
reporting  an  asset.  Salary  range 
$65,000  to  $77,000.  Appointment 
effective  July  1,  1989,  renewable 
annually  to  maximum  five  years.  Appli¬ 
cations  and  vitae  to  Professor  Sharon 
West,  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  242  West  18th  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210.  Review  of 
applications  begins  October  15,  1988. 
Ohio  State  University  is  an  EO  AA 
employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Dynamic 
MA  program  invites  pros'students  who 
have  demonstrated,  or  shown  potential 
for,  excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-1482;  or  call  (205) 
348-8613. 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CREDIT  MANAGER  -  A  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  an  aggressive  Credit  Manager  to 
work  in  an  automated  credit  environ¬ 
ment.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
must  have  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
credit  and  collections.  In  addition,  they 
must  have  excellent  communication 
and  managerial  skills.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  tO:  Box  3149, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Associate  Publisher  -  National  chain  of 
specialty  papers  seeks  associate 
publishers  to  head  metro-wide  editions. 
Start-ups  &  established.  Commissions 
&  profit-sharing.  Send  resume  to  SSNI, 
8169  Webster,  Denver,  CO  80003  or 
call  (303)  421-8171. 


PUBLISHER/GEN.MGR. 
REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL 

Successful  weekly  trade 
paper  for  commercial/indus¬ 
trial  real  estate  industry 
seeks  experienced,  energe¬ 
tic  and  creative  person  for 
new  regional  edition  to  serve 
Maryland' Virginia  D.C . 
Strong  sales  mgt.,  admin, 
and  production  knowledge 
req'd.  Excellent  salary  profit 
sharing.  Send  detailed 
resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to: 

Richard  T.  Kanter,  Pres. 
Lionmark  Publications,  Inc. 
PO  Box  8588 
Cfierry  Hill,  NJ  08002 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  one  of  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
papers  in  the  fastest  growing  area  of  the 
country.  Located  in  the  Atlanta  area, 
the  Gwinnett  Daily  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  telephone  sales  manager. 
Candidates  must  be  experienced  in 
modern  classified  telephone  systems, 
possess  leadership  skills,  planning  abil¬ 
ities  and  be  able  to  create  and  imple¬ 
ment  sales  development  programs. 

We  are  a  member  of  The  New  York 
Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group  and 
offer  exceptional  career  potential.  Inter¬ 
ested  candidates  should  send  a  resume 
and  summary  letter  tO:  Van  Esselstyn, 
CAM-Gwinnett  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
1000,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30246. 


MARKETING  MANAGER  for  multi¬ 
paper,  family-owned  group.  Must  have 
ad  and  circulation  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Company  has  grown  500%  in  10 
years  and  president  needs  help.  Apply 
by  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Box  3136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  NORTHWEST  newspap¬ 
er  company  seeks  hands-on  publisher  to 
oversee  rapidly  growing  coastal  opera¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  a  team  player,  well- 
organized,  creative,  quality-conscious 
and  can  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  then  this  job  is  for  you.  Excellent 
compensation  package  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  fringe  benefits  and 
performance-oriented  bonus.  Daily  & 
weekly  newspaper  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume,  references  and  salary 
history  to:  Box  3095,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


General 

Manager 

And 

Publisher 


Large  Florida 
Multizone  Group 
Of  Weeklies  And 
Shoppers  In  Top 
Growth  MarKet 
Has  Immediate 
Opening  For 
Aggressive.  High- 
Energy  Leader. 
Candidates 
Must  Have  Strong  Sales  Management, 
Budgeting  And  Cost  Control  Skills  And  A 
Track  Record  Of  Rapid  Promotion  In  Previ¬ 
ous  Jobs  This  Is  An  Excellent  Opportunity 
For  A  Disciplined  &  Experienced  General 
Sales  Manager  To  Move  Up 
$60,000  Base  &  Profit  ftrformance  Bonus. 


Ca//  Don  Reynolds 
At.  . 


212-860-9107 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  Publisher  of  major  mark¬ 
et  Catholic  diocesan  weekly  (formerly 
publisher  of  daily  newspaper)  who 
believes  proven  newspaper  sales  tech¬ 
niques  will  work  here,  seeks  advertising 
director.  Ideal  position  tor  mid-size 
daily  retail  manager.  Excellent  benefits, 
market  competitive  compensation  tor 
person  who  enjoys  independence,  being 
on  street  more  ttian  behind  desk  memo¬ 
writing.  Send  letter  outlining  accom¬ 
plishments  and  resume.  Box  3161, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  7-paper 
weekly  group.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
sales  person  with  management  skills. 
Write:  Hanes  Byerly,  1000  Armory  Dr., 
Franklin,  VA  23851. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP,  hard¬ 
hitting  Marin  County  newsweekly,  20 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  Guaran¬ 
tee.  accelerated  commission,  Don 
Deane,  Publisher.  PO  Box  31.  Bolinas, 
CA  94924.  (415)  868-1600. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Excellent  career  opportunity  in  growth 
market  of  sunny  Arizona  tor  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  aggressive  classified  manager 
strong  in  telephone  sales,  training,  staff 
motivation  and  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  for  staff  of  55.  Daily  combined 
circulation  of  142,000,  Sunday 
165,000.  We  offer  excellent  salary, 
bonus  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  to  Cathy  Davis,  Advertising 
Director,  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  26887,  Tucson,  AZ  85726. 


CREATIVE  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 
The  Bismarck  Tribune.  North  Dakota’s 
fastest  growing  newspaper,  is  looking 
for  the  right  person  to  establish  and 
direct  our  Creative  Services  Depart¬ 
ment.  Applicants  should  understand 
content  and  design  in  printed  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  degree  in  design  or  copy  writing 
and  agency  experience  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  management  of  a  creative  depart¬ 
ment  a  plus.  This  job  offers  modern 
facilities,  competitive  salary  with  incen¬ 
tives  in  a  good  benefit  package.  Apply 
by  August  29th,  1988  to:  Paula 
Redmann,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO  Box  1498, 
Bismarck,  ND  58502. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESPERSON 
Tired  of  the  rat  race?  Come  to  Wyoming 
where  the  living  is  great.  Aggressive, 
experienced  salesperson  needed. 
Contact  Publisher,  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News,  Box  508,  Worland,  WY 
82401. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Join  the  advertising  department  team  of 
one  of  Mississippi’s  finest  daily  news¬ 
papers.  This  is  a  working  advertising 
manager  postion.  Duties  include  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementing  promotions  and 
supervising  retail  sales  staff  in  addition 
to  handling  an  account  list.  Competitive 
salary  plus  monthly  incentive.  Send 
resume  (including  salary  history)  tO:  Bill 
Elderton,  Marketing  Director,  The 
Vicksburg  Evening  Post,  PO  Box  951, 
Vicksburg,  MS  39181. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
Fast  track  for  proven  performer.  Grow¬ 
ing  market.  BIG  10  university,  state 
capital,  68,000/83,000  AM  daily 
award-winning  newspaper  make  this  an 
opportunity  for  an  aggressive,  exper¬ 
ienced,  hands-on  manager.  Send 
resume  to  Randi  Austin,  Lansing’State 
Journal,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  120  East 
Lenawee,  Lansing.  Ml  48919.  EOE 


REMINDER: 

Deadline  for  line  ads, 
extensions  and  cancellations: 
Tuesday,  12  noon  (EST) 
for  the  current  week’s  issue. 
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ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Rockingham  County  Newspapers,  a 
group  of  4  weekly  and  2  twice-weekly 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  43,000,  is  looking  to  fill  the 
position  of  retail  ad  manager. 

The  candidate  should  have  a  minimum 
of  3  years  prior  sales  management 
experience.  Major  account  and  TMC 
experience  a  must.  Duties  will  include 
leading  a  team  of  7  outside  sales  reps 
and  a  support  staff  in  a  competitive 
market,  staff  training,  development  of 
sales  presentations  and  expense  and 
revenue  budgeting. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bonus 
package,  excellent  benefits  and  a 
chance  to  excel  in  the  booming, 
seacoast  New  Hampshire  market.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Brad  Lipe, 
Advertising  Director,  Rockingham 
County  Newspapers,  255  Water  St., 
Exeter,  NH  03833. 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

THE  MODESTO  BEE 
A  McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPER 
NEEDS  A  NEWSROOM  ARTIST 
The  Modesto  Bee  is  looking  for  a  news¬ 
room  artist.  Great  opportunity  for 
candidate  with  strong  background  in 
color  and  knowledge  of  color  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  Bee  is  converting  this  Fall  to 
full  color  and  a  new  8-unit  flexographic 
press.  In  addition  to  color  experience, 
candidates  must  have  strong  design  and 
illustrative  skills.  We  also  need  some¬ 
one  with  Macintosh  computer  skills  who 
can  translate  ideas  and  concepts  into 
informational  charts  and  graphics.  3 
years  newsroom  experience  desired. 
Competitive  salary,  ($325-$682  a 
week,  based  upon  experience). Deadline 
to  apply  is  8/26  88.  Send  resume  with 
professional  references  to  Personnel, 
The  Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928, 
Modesto,  CA  95352.  EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

Exciting  challenge  at  a  paper  on  the 
move.  Lead,  teach  and  join  the  team  at 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  where  you 
will  be  in  charge  of  14  designers  on  a 
new  desk.  Design,  news,  picture  editing 
background.  Understanding  and 
implementation  of  informational 
graphics  is  a  priority.  Competitive  metro 
management  salary.  Send  clips,  resume 
or  slides  to  Dean  Lindoerfer,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  400  W.  Colfax  Ave., 
Denver,  CO  80204.  No  phone  calls, 
please. _ 

The  virtue  of  the 
soul  does  not  consist 
in  flying  high,  but 
in  walking  orderly. 

Michel  de  Montaigne 

_ CAMERA  ROOM _ 

EXPERIENCED  CAMERA  PERSON 
Full-time  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
halftone  techniques,  two  color  stripping 
and  platemaking.  Ideal  applicant  will 
have  two  years  or  more  experience,  be 
able  to  handle  deadlines  calmly  and 
able  to  provide  good  references. 
Premium  wages  based  on  experience. 
Contact  Chris  Eddings,  North  Shore 
Weeklies,  (508)  356-5141. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  HOME 
DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Charleston,  SC  Post-Courier  seeks 
an  experienced  hands-on  manager  to 
assist  in  managing  our  metro  circulation 
department  consisting  of  22  DMs  and  4 
zone  managers.  The  ability  to  motivate 
and  train  is  essential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  tO:  Douglas 
Sumrell,  Circulation  Director.  Evening 
Post  Publishing,  134  Columbus  St., 
Charleston,  SC  29402. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  an  8,000  circulation  Zone  5 
daily  with  companion  shopper  looking 
for  an  experienced  leader  to  join  our 
management  team.  Offering  competi¬ 
tive  salary  plus  bonus  combined  with 
excellent  benefits  package  and  profit 
sharing  plans.  Excellent  market.  Please 
send  your  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Box  3084,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Shirt-sleeve  manager  for  60,000  plus 
daily/Sunday  at  a  Zone  2  union  shop. 
Candidate  should  possess  organization¬ 
al  and  leadership  skills.  Experience  in 
home  delivery  and  single  copy  equally 
important.  Good  promotional  and  sales 
know-how  a  definite  plus.  Should  have 
2  to  5  years  managerial  experience.  The 
right  person  will  be  compensated  hand¬ 
somely.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  3086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  offer  an  unusual  opportunity;  small 
Zone  2  daily  will  pay  big  paper  salary  for 
the  talent,  experience  to  fix  this  prob¬ 
lem:  population  growing  rapidly,  news¬ 
paper  not  growing  at  all.  Need  a  three 
year  commitment.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Fast-growing,  Zone  5,  daily  newspaper 
needs  an  aggressive  circulation  mana¬ 
ger.  Must  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
Collier-Jackson  circulation  system  and 
youth  carrier  delivery  practices.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3122,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive  hands-on 
manager  to  supervise  our  sales  and 
promotion  program.  Responsibilities 
include;  telemarketing,  crewing, 
carrier  DSM  sales  contest,  target  mark¬ 
eting  and  sample  programs.  Must  be 
able  to  manage  effectively  and  handle 
several  assignments  simultaneously. 
Three  years  minimum  experience.  This 
is  a  growth  market  with  heavy  competi¬ 
tion  located  in  central  New  Jersey.  We 
offer  an  excellent  starting  salary  and 
bonus  program  along  with  a  complete 
benefits  package.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  3146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  a  7-day 
morning  paper  in  North  Dakota's  attrac¬ 
tive  capital  city.  AM  conversion  has  put 
us  6%  over  a  year  ago.  and  we're  ready 
to  capture  an  even  bigger  share  of  a 
multi-county  market.  Candidates 
should  be  comfortable  with  computers, 
good  with  people  and  absolutely 
committed  to  growth.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Paula  Redmann,  Human 
Resources  Manager.  The  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502.  Application  deadline;  Septem¬ 
ber  5th,  1988. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  WANTED 
Zone  6,  7-day.  mornings.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3138, 
Editor  &  Publiser. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  AND 
MARKETING  MANAGER 
With  newspaper  circulation  experience 
needed  for  award-winning  Times  Mirror 
dailies  with  50,000  plus  circulation. 
Position  will  oversee  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  efforts  through  telephone  sales, 
direct  mail,  carrier,  district  manager 
and  single  copy  promotion  and  outside 
contractors.  Develop  training  programs 
and  oversee  telemarketing  staff.  Strong 
sales  and  marketing  experience  as  well 
as  supervisory  skills  required.  Send 
resume  to  Human  Resources  Coordina¬ 
tor,  The  Advocate  &  Greenwich  Time, 
75  Tresser  Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06901. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E  &  P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here  -  every  week! 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Northwest,  Zone  9  community  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  individual  to  bring 
on-line  and  manage  50,000  weekly  and 
twice  weekly  distribution.  Great  place  to 
live  on  water.  Send  cover  letter  stating 
how  you  would  develop  a  system  from 
scratch,  resume,  current  references  and 
salary  history  tO;  Box  3168.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
Meet  this  challenge  and  take  our 
250,000  TMC  product  out  of  the  post 
office  directly  into  our  readers'  hands. 
Experienced  leader  needed  to  direct 
this  alternate  delivery  conversion. 
Results-oriented  candidate  must  be 
strong  in  home  delivery  recruiting.  Send 
resume  to  Daily  Herald.  Att;  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  PO  Box  280.  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  IL  60006. 

DIVISION  SALES  MANAGER 
Due  to  our  continued  growth  throughout 
the  midwest,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  a 
career  opportunity  in  our  National 
Circulation  Department  for  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  experienced  circulation 
professional.  This  position  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  circulation  activities  in  our 
Michigan  territory  and  requires  a  close¬ 
working  relationship  with  our  indepen¬ 
dent  agents,  distributors,  and  retail 
outlets.  Selected  candidate  will  be  an 
aggressive  individual  who  is  capable  of 
working  independently  and  has  a  strong 
background  in  circulation  sales  and 
marketing.  Relocation  to  the  territory  is 
strongly  encouraged.  For  consideration 
send  your  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to  Jim  Sollenberger, 
Employee  Relations  (DSM),  Chicago 
Tribune.  777  West  Chicago  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60610. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Post-Star  is  seeking  an  aggressive 
hands-on  manager  to  supervise  5 
district  managers  in  a  growing  market. 
The  successful  candidate  should 
possess  strong  people  skills,  and  have 
the  ability  to  train  and  motivate  our 
current  district  manager  force.  Candi¬ 
date  should  also  have  a  proven  track 
record  with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
management  experience.  The  position 
reports  directly  to  the  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor.  We  offer  an  excellent  starting  salary 
and  bonus  program  along  with  a 
complete  benefit  package.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  along  with  references  and 
salary  history  to:  The  Post-Star,  Attn: 
William  Sara,  PO  Box  2023,  Glens 
Falls,  NY  12801. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Growing  30,000  plus,  AM  daily  in 
northern  California  needs  a  home  deliv¬ 
ery  professional  with  demonstrated 
leadership  and  organizational  skills. 
Creative  abilities  a  must.  5  or  more 
years  experience  as  a  division  or  zone 
manager  preferred.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  3135,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  FIELD  MGR 
Major  national  newspaper  has  excellent 
career  opportunity  available  in  the 
Boston  area  for  a  hard-working  individu¬ 
al  with  strong  leadership  and  training 
skills.  This  position  requires  an  aggres¬ 
sive  hands-on  manager  to  supervise  3 
district  managers.  Early  morning  hours. 
No  collections  or  sales  involved.  Provid¬ 
ing  excellent  service  to  our  home  deliv¬ 
ery  subscribers  is  your  no.  1  priority. 
Excellent  salary  plus  bonus  plus 
company  car  plus  benefits.  Send  confi¬ 
dential  resume  and  salary  requirement 
to  Box  3158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
TELEPHONE  SALES 
The  leader  in  newspaper  circulation 
telemarketing  seeks  a  self-starting  sales 
manager.  Promotion  to  regional  position 
and  vice  presidency  within  first  year. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  3  to  5  years 
experience  in  circulation  or  telephone 
sales  and  the  abili^  to  call  on  top  circu¬ 
lation  executives.  Travel  a  must,  reloca¬ 
tion  possible.  All  replies  kept  confiden¬ 
tial,.  Send  resume  and  earning  require¬ 
ments  tO:  Dick  Levis,  Levis  Sales,  Inc., 
4  Lincoln  Place,  Madison,  NJ  07940. 

MARKETING  COORDINATOR 
An  excellent  opportunity  awaits  you  at 
The  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Our  newly 
created  position  of  marketing  coordina¬ 
tor  will  expose  you  to  all  facets  of  circu¬ 
lation  within  the  newspaper  industry 
giving  you  the  necessary  expertise 
required  for  a  successful  career  in  the 
publishing  field.  This  position,  which 
will  be  structured  around  an  18-24 
months  hands-on  field-oriented  training 
program,  will  involve  you  in  activities 
such  as  field  promotion  contests,  mark¬ 
et  research,  coordinated  efforts  with 
field  personnel  and  involvement  in 
effective  marketing  and  sales  strategy 
for  the  Daily  News.  Candidates  for  this 
psition  must  have  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  business  (MBA  preferred)  combined 
with  2-3  years  marketing  experience. 
Excellent  communications  skills  are 
also  required  and  previous  newspaper 
experience  is  an  added  plus.  In  addition 
to  the  excellent  opportunities  available 
to  you  within  the  Daily  News  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  offer  an  excellent  starting 
salary  and  benefit  package.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  with 
salary  requirements  tO;  Donna  Sheck- 
ler.  Human  Resources  Department, 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  PO  Box 
8263,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101. 

MOTOR  ROUTE  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  hands-on 
manager  to  suprvise  25  motor  route 
drivers  in  a  growing,  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  Looking  for  a  candidate  with  a 
proven  track  record  with  minimum  of  2 
years  motor  route  experience.  We  offer 
an  excellent  starting  salary  and  bonus 
program  along  with  a  complete  benefit 
package.  Please  send  resume  along 
with  references  and  salary  history,  to 
Gary  Robinson,  The  Courier-News,  PO 
Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ  08807. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
Fast-growing  daily  in  the  Southwest 
looking  for  a  dynamic  person  to  super¬ 
vise  customer  service,  circulation 
accounting  and  office  record  keeping 
including  ABC  auditing.  Computer 
system  knowledge  a  must.  Single  copy 
experience  a  plus.  Please  send  resume 
to  Tribune  Newspapers,  Att:  L.  Shel¬ 
don,  PO  Box  1547,  Mesa,  AZ  85211. 
EOE,  M  F. _ 


DATA  PROCESSING 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
To  assume  duties  of 
systems  operations  manager 
for  a 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  COMPANY 
Central  Florida  Daily 

Report  to  IS  director  and  supervise  staff 
of  four.  Manage  and  coordinate  all 
systems  operations.  Enhance  existing 
software  and  develop  new  applications 
on  IBM  system/38  model  700.  Coordi¬ 
nate  user  support  for  ATEX  9000. 
Requirements  include: 

Five  years  newspaper  experience 
RPG  III  programming  skills 
Knowledge  of  S/38  utilities,  remote 
communications,  and  PCs. 

Strong  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tions  skills. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
3152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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DATA  PROCESSING 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Metropolitan,  7-day,  100,000  plus 
circulation  newspaper  seeking  systems 
analyst  experienced  on  IBM-38/Multi 
Task  System  with  full  knowledge  of 
RPG3  and  COBOL  languages.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  PC's  a  plus.  Individual  will  be 
responsible  for  functions  of  data 
processing  department,  interfacing  with 
all  departments  and  users,  along  with 
the  writing  of  programs.  Would  prefer 
individual  with  a  4  year  degree  and  3-5 
years  newspaper  experience.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  AWARD-WINNING  twice 
weekly  community  newspaper  on  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  beautiful  and  growing  central- 
coast  seeks  hard-working,  enterprising 
reporter  to  cover  two  cities,  some 
features  and  general  assignments.  Two 
years  experience  required.  Camera 
skills  and  dependable  car  needed .  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Jerry  Bunin,  Five 
Cities  Times  Press  Recorder,  P(j  Box 
460,  Arroyo  Grande,  Ca  93420, 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER(s)  needed  for 
Zone  5  semi-weekly.  City  government, 
schools,  sports  and  features.  Must  be 
self-starter  and  able  to  use  camera. 
Reply  with  resume,  samples,  references 
and  salary  history  to  Box  3144,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ALASKA  WEEKLY  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  reporter/editor.  This  indivi¬ 
dual  will  cover  it  all.  Send  nonreturn- 
able  resume:  Mr.  Lynn  Wolf,  PO  Box 
2087,  Valdez,  Alaska  99686  (907) 
835-2211. 


AMBITIOUS,  SELF-STARTING  reporter 
wanted  for  regional  slot  with  young, 
hustling  staff.  If  you  got  ability  and  are 
willing  to  work  hard,  send  resume  and 
samples  to  Altoona  Mirror,  PO  Box 
2008,  Altoona,  PA  16603.  Zone  2 
applicants  only. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITIOR 
The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  an  award¬ 
winning  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  of  124,000  daily  and 
196,000  Sunday,  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  to  assist  in  directing  our 
40-person  Metro  Department.  The 
department  produces  daily  coverage  of 
Wichita  and  the  state  of  Kansas.  The 
assistant  editor  will  be  skilled  at  crea¬ 
tive  story  approach,  content  organiza¬ 
tion  and  editing  and  direction  of  a 
talented,  experienced  staff.  The  Eagle- 
Beacon  will  hire  an  editor  who  is 
committed  to  maintaining  our  standard 
of  excellence  and  who  wants  to  grow 
,  within  our  newspaper.  Send  a  detailed 
resume  and  the  names  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Trisha  Green,  Metro  Editor, 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  PO  Box  820, 
Wichita.  KS  67201. _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Wisconsin’s 
largest  newspaper,  is  in  the  market  for 
an  experienced  editor  to  direct  its 
aggressive,  expanding  business  news 
coverage.  We’re  looking  for  a  hard  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  journalist  with  proven 
editing  skills,  demonstrated  manage¬ 
ment  ability  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
business  journalism.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  letter, 
resume,  salary  history  and  tearsheets  of 
stories  you’ve  handled  to:  Steve 
Hannah,  Managing  Editor,  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  PO  Box  661,  Milwaukee, 
Wl  53201. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Community-oriented,  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  seeks  city  editor.  Must  have 
high  standards  and  good  people  skills. 
$30, 000-plus  to  start.  Box  3146, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
To  expand  and  improve  business/ 
economic  coverage  of  New  York, 
Northern  New  Jersey  area.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  as  business  editor  or  assistant 
preferred.  Please  submit  resume  with 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
H.  Moore,  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601.  EOE/M/F 


BUSINESS  JOURNALISM 
Top-notch,  specialized  business  weekly 
is  seeking  candidates  for  business  writ¬ 
ing  and  copy  editing  positions.  Primary 
ingredient  for  success  and  growth  with 
this  national  publication  is  a  key  inter¬ 
est  in  business  journalism.  At  least  3 
years  experience  in  business  writing  or 
editing  is  a  plus,  but  good,  solid  news¬ 
paper  reporting  or  editing  of  any  type  is 
enough  if  the  commitment  is  there. 
Furniture/Today,  part  of  the  nation’s 
largest  business  publications  group, 
puts  a  strong  emphasis  on  marketing, 
retailing  and  analyzing  product  trends. 
Moderate  travel  schedules  offer  writers 
plenty  of  first-hand  exposure  to  the 
industry  and  its  newsmakers.  North 
Carolina  headquarters  provide  attractive 
area  for  relocation.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  tO:  Business  Journalism, 
Furniture/Today,  PO  Box  2754,  High 
Point,  NC  27261. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  wanted  at  the 
Annapolis  (MD)  Capital.  Great  location, 
great  opportunity  if  you  thrive  on  enter¬ 
prise.  Send  resume  ASAP  to  Tom 
Marquardt,  Managing  Editor,  The  Capi¬ 
tal,  PO  Box  911,  Annapolis,  MD 
21404. 


CITY  EDITOR 

LAREDO  MORNING  TIMES 
As  a  107-year-old  20,000  daily  and 
Sunday  on  the  Texas-Mexico  border,  we 
seek  a  city  editor  with  experience  in 
community  journalism.  Person  should 
be  skilled  in  managing,  editing,  coach¬ 
ing  and  leading  a  staff  of  seven  general 
assigment  reporters  and  three  photogra¬ 
phers.  Will  work  in  a  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment  of  other  print  and  broadcast 
media.  Prefer  person  with  ability  to 
speak,  read  and  write  Spanish,  Salary 
open  and  commersurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  education.  Position  offers 
good  benefits  and  opportunity  to 
advance  here  or  at  another  Hearst  daily. 
Submit  resume  to  Odie  Arambula, 
Editor,  or  call  him  at  (512)  723-2901 , 
9:30  AM-10:30  AM,  M-F.  EOE 


COPY  EDITOR 

New  Hampshire's  largest  newspaper 
has  night  copy  desk  openings.  Starting 
pay  $33,00(3  plus,  with  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Two  years'  daily  newspaper  desk 
experience,  proven  editing  and  layout 
ability  essential.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  clips  tO:  C.  Perkins,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Union  Leader,  PO  Box 
780,  Manchester,  NH  03105. 


COPY  EDITOR  tor  news  desk  of  25,000 
daily  in  highly  competitive  Southern 
California  market.  Must  write  strong 
headlines  and  design  pages  that  build 
on  our  award-winning  tradition  of  qual¬ 
ity  news  presentation.  Send  resume, 
references  and  work  samples  to:  Rick 
Rabenau,  Manamng  Editor,  The  News 
Chronicle,  PO  Box  3129,  Thousand 
Oaks,  CA  91359. 


COPY  EDITOR  wanted  for  small  daily 
paper  in  Washington,  DC  area.  Editing, 
layout  and  writing  involved.  Salary  in 
teens.  Send  resume  to  Box  3160, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  a  new  weekly  TMC  newpaper  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  just  outside 
Washington.  Part  of  profitable  9-paper 

troup.  Salary,  $30’s  plus  profit  sharing. 

end  resume  and  clips  to  Publisher, 
Gazette  Newspapers,  PO  Caller  6006, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20877-6006. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DON'T  GO  TO  WORK  for  that  newspaper 
until  you’ve  read  this  amazing  report! 
Some  80%  of  U.S.  dailies  are  now 
owned  by  chains,  and  your  next  job  will 
probably  be  with  a  chain  paper.  How 
good,  or  how  bad,  is  that  chain?  Learn 
all  about  the  125  chains  in  the  detail¬ 
ed,  comprehensive  report  they  couldn't 
supress:  "Rating  the  Newspaper 
Chains"  this  information  available 
nowhere  else.  Send  $19.95  or  request 
free  details.  The  Newspaper  Workshop, 
Swamp  Rd.,  Richmond,  MA.,  01254. 


EDITOR 

Army  Times,  a  national  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  serving  the  army,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  editor  to  handle  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  manage  reporters.  Some  page 
layout  and  production  skills  helpful. 
5-year  veteran  of  daily  newspapers 
desired.  Salary  negotiable,  and  excel¬ 
lent  company  benefits.  Please  submit 
resume  to: 

THE  TIMES  JOURNAL  Co. 
Human  Resources 
Attn:  Editor  EP272 
6883  Commercial  Dr. 
Springfield,  VA  22159 
EOE 


EDITOR 

For  Appaloosa  Journal,  an  international 
4/C  horse  magazine.  Must  be  a  skilled 
writer,  photographer  and  administrator 
with  a  strong  interest  in  horses.  News 
writing  background  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Darrell 
Dodds,  Executive  Secretary,  Appaloosa 
Horse  Club,  Inc.,  PO  Box  8403, 
Moscow,  ID  83843. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  7-day,  44,000 
independent  paper  concentrates  on 
local  and  state  issues.  Hard-hitting,  no 
sacred  cows.  You  can’t  find  a  better 
place  to  live.  Send  resume  and  3  clips 
to:  Edward  D.  Casey,  Executive  Editor, 
The  Capital,  PO  Box  911,  Annapolis, 
MD  21404. 


EDITORIAL/PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  MANAGER 
JURGENSEN’S,  a  well  known  gourmet 
specialty  food  company  is  seeking  a 
dynamic,  self-motivated  individual  with 
a  strong  editorial  background  coupled 
with  public  relations  experience.  The 
successful  candidate  will  write  articles, 
edit  copy,  and  assist  in  the  coordination 
of  production/distribution  activities  for 
our  “Epicurean"  monthly  publication. 
In  addition,  the  successful  individual 
will  assist  in  developing  marketing  prog¬ 
rams  to  create  a  presence  in  the 
community  and  work  on  the  annual 
catalogue.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
3-5  years  editorial  and  production 
experience,  a  degree  in  Journalism, 
Public  Relations  or  related  field;  excel¬ 
lent  writing/'editing  and  organizational 
skills;  and  proven  experience  in  maga¬ 
zine  design,  layout  and  production. 
Knowledge  of  gourmet  food  a  plus. 
Please  forward  resume  including  salary 
history,  references  and  samples  tO: 
JURGENSEN’S,  842  E.  California 
Blvd.,  Pasadena,  CA  91109. 


Editorial/Communications  Associate 
National  research/advisory  organization 
working  with  Fortune  500  on  career  and 
family  issues  seeks  writer  editor  to 
report  to  Director  of  Development. 
Responsible  for  designing  special 
project  proposals,  supporting  fundrais¬ 
ing  activities,  moderating  corporate 
contact  and  developing  correspondence 
relationships  with  same.  Want  polished, 
creative  copy  from  alive  person  with 
two-t-  years  business  experience.  Salary 
$23-25,000.  Send  writing  samples, 
resume  to  G.  M.,  250  Park  Ave.  South., 
Fifth  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
For  outstanding  small  daily  on  the  move 
in  central  Florida.  Experienced  person 
with  strong  journalism  skills  and 
management  background  needed  to 
work  with  talented  staff  of  sixteen  in  a 
growing  market.  If  you  are  a  hands-on 
editor  who  wants  to  be  part  of  an 
expanding  newspaper  with  aggressive 
goals,  apply  with  resume  to  Box  3106, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  PAGE  DESIGNER 
The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning,  Knight-Ridder 
daily  (Sunday  circ.  254,000),  seeks  an 
innovative  page  designer.  Applicants 
must  have  an  ability  to  work  with  photo¬ 
graphers  and  illustrators  to  achieve 
compelling  page  designs  and  must  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  print  produc¬ 
tion,  including  typesetting  and  color 
reproduction.  Illustration  ability  a  plus, 
but  not  a  requirement.  The  designer  will 
be  responsible  for  planning  and  assign¬ 
ing  graphics  for  full-color  section  fronts. 
We’re  looking  for  a  lively,  sophisticated 
talent  who  can  contribute  to  the  prog¬ 
ressive  design  of  our  sections.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  design 
samples  to  Ken  Doctor,  Associate 
Editor/Features,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Dispatch,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101.  EOE. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALIST 
New  York  City  based 

Established  Wall  Street  publisher  of 
financial  information  seeks  experienced 
business  journalists  for  Rewrite  Repor¬ 
ter  positions  for  a  financial  news 
project.  Successful  candidates  will  be 
responsible  for  quickly  and  accurately 
writing  business  and  financial  news 
from  hard  copy  or  from  telephoned 
information.  This  is  primarily  a  desk 
job,  but  there  will  be  initiative  tele¬ 
phone  reporting  and  some  outside 
reporting. 

Three  years  of  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper,  wire  service,  or  electronic 
data  base  are  required.  Ability  to  report 
accurately  and  write  distinctly  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Experience  in  writing  or  editing  on 
VDTs  preferred,  but  not  essential.  Send 
resume  and  clips  tO: 

Dept.  312524 
1501  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10036 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 


GREAT  EYE 

That’s  what  we  need  in  the  person  who 
will  lay  out  pages  and  plan  imaginative 
ways  to  present  information  and 
graphics.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  copy 
editing  experience  and  fast,  creative 
layout  skills.  Familiarity  with  a  Mac 
would  be  useful.  Experience  is  essential 
for  this  hands-on  postion  on  our  night 
desk. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  first-rate  headline  writer  with 
strong  language  skills;  someone  who 
isn’t  afraid  to  be  aggressive  with  copy. 
Experience  in  a  variety  of  desk  positions 
would  be  helpful  on  this  fast-paced, 
overnight  news  operation. 

Both  jobs  offer  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  7-day  Gannett  newspap¬ 
er  1  hour  from  New  York  City.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Charles  Nutt,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Courier-News,  PO  Box  6600,  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  NJ  08807. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
A  mix  of  government,  cops,  business 
an^^  features  -  for  5(3,000  PM  daily. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Saul  Shapiro, 
Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Water¬ 
loo,  lA  50704. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  Federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


GROW  WITH  FLORIDA 
Talented  and  experienced  desk  people 
who  want  chance  to  be  creative  and 
competitive  in  a  mid-sized  beach  city 
newspaper.  Florida  is  growing  and  so 
will  you  as  a  member  of  our  staff.  Box 
3137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES  CORRESPONDENTS 
New  national  electronic  news  service 
seeks  LA-area  journalists  to  prepare 
daily  news  summaries  for  select  clien¬ 
tele.  Daily  newspaper  or  wire  service 
experience  desirable.  Nightside  opera¬ 
tion  (11  P.M.-3  A  M.  range)  Part-time, 
5-day  week  at  $l,000/mo.  to  start. 
Work  at  home.  Microcomputer 
provided.  Resume  to  Box  3155.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Florida  daily. 
Must  have  successful  experience  as 
managing  editor  or  editor  with  daily  of 
30,000  circulation  or  more.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  serious  journalists 
to  move  up  to  News  Editor,  Night  City 
Editor  or  Senior  Writer  at  a  25,000, 
6-day  p.m.  in  the  hills  of  Northwest 
Georgia,  Positions  open  as  a  result  of 
promotions  and  expansion.  If  you’ve 
been  eager  for  a  chance  to  show  what 
you  can  do  in  a  position  of  responsibili¬ 
ty,  we’ve  got  a  place  for  you. 

News  editor  will  direct  4-person  copy 
desk  handling  wire,  local  news  and 
features  Responsibility:  Make  sure  an 
interesting,  accurate  product  gets  out 
on  time  every  day.  Top-notch  head¬ 
writing,  copy-editing  and  layout  skills 
required. 

Night  City  Editor  will  work  with  young 
reporters  off  deadline  to  help  them  get 
the  full  story  accurately  on  the  page. 
Strong  news  judgment  and  editing  skills 
needed.  Position  also  provides  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  some  writing. 

Senior  Writer  will  be  able  to  dig  into 
major  stories--whether  in  politics, 
government,  police,  business  or 
elsewhere--and  get  to  the  heart  of 
complex  issues.  Self-direction,  good 
grammar  and  common  sense  important. 

Call  Gary  Carter,  managing  editor, 
Rome  News-Tribune.  (404)  291-6397. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaLine. 
MediaLine  is  a  daily  updated  job 
listing  service.  With  just  one  call 
you  will 

—  have  access  to  new  job  open¬ 
ings  every  day. 

—  hear  about  jobs  for  staff 
writers,  copy  editors,  sports 
writers  or  editors. 

—  save  money  on  endless  phone 
calls,  chasing  leads  that  are 
weeks  old.  Media-Line  costs 
you  less  than  90  cents  a  day. 

Call  our  toll  free  number  to  get 
your  job  search  into  high  gear. 


800-237-8073 
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NEWS  EDITOR  -  39,000  PM.  Gannett 
Co.  daily,  minutes  north  of  Pittsburgh, 
seeks  editor  with  good  judgment  and 
strong  design  skills  to  supervise  an 
8-person  desk.  Experience  with  color 
and  Hastech  pagination  helpful.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  examples  of  page 
design  to  Jennie  Phipps,  Editor,  Valley 
News  Dispatch.  210  Fourth  Ave., 
Tarentum,  PA  15084,  EOE. 


NEWS  EDITOR.  Great  Falls  (Montana) 
Tritrune,  leading  daily  in  the  northern 
Rockies,  is  accepting  applications  for 
its  no.  2  newsroom  management  posi¬ 
tion.  The  successful  applicant  will  run  a 
5-person  news  desk  and  play  key  role  in 
planning  coverage,  selecting  stories  and 
art  and  overseeing  newsroom  produc¬ 
tion  quality.  We  are  paginating  type  at 
present,  and  will  be  adding  graphics  as 
soon  as  we  can.  The  paper  is  AM,  about 
35,000  daily  and  40,000  Sunday.  The 
newsroom  is  dynamic  and  the  surround¬ 
ings  spectacular.  Send  resume  to: 
managing  editor  Gary  Moseman,  PO 
Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403. 


QUALITY  12,000  circulation  Southern 
California  daily  needs  aggressive  repor¬ 
ter  with  excellent  reporting  and  writing 
skills.  Minimum  2  years  experience  on 
small  to  medium  daily  newspaper. 
Duties  to  include  beat  coverage,  general 
assignments  and  features.  Send 
resumes  to  the  editor,  Camarillo  Daily 
News.  Box  107,  Camarillo,  CA  93011. 


REPORTERS  sought  for  small  zone  6 
daily.  Must  thrive  doing  professional 
work  in  small  town  environment.  Great 
opportunity  to  advance.  Send  letter, 
clips  and  resume  to  Box  3154,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

22,000  circ..  Houston-area  daily  needs 
aggressive  reporter  to  join  young, 
dynamic  staff  of  award-winning  journal¬ 
ists.  Must  be  self-starter,  able  to 
generate  own  copy.  Some  municipal 
government  courthouse  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Box 
3162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  Ocean  City  weekly  needs  a 
good  generalist  and  solid  writer  who's 
eager,  aggressive  and  has  the  ability  to 
look  for  "the  something  different”  in 
any  story.  Send  clips,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Atlantic  Publications,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  479,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842. 


REPORTERS.  NEWS  and  SPORTS  -  It 
you  have  experience  on  a  daily  or  a 
weekly  and  would  like  to  work  for  an 
aggressive  23,000  AM  where  good  writ¬ 
ing  and  reporting  count,  send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Mike  Stewart, 
Managing  Editor,  Press  Enterprise, 
3185  Lackawanna  Ave.,  Bloomsburg, 
PA  17815. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

Full  time  science  writer  needed  for  new 
syndicated  science  news  service.  Will 
cover  diverse  science,  technology,  and 
health  subjects,  interacting  with  the 
world's  top  scientists.  Requires  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  translate  technical 
subjects  into  lay  language,  assess  the 
news  value  of  potential  stories,  and 
clear  stories  through  scientific  review. 
Minimum  of  three  years  experience 
covering  science  on  deadline  and  an  MA 
or  the  equivalent.  The  National 
Research  Council  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  offers  a  starting  salary  based 
upon  experience  plus  an  exceptional 
benefits  program.  Please  send  resume 
and  sample  stories  in  confidence  to: 

National  Academies  News  Service 
SCIENCE  WRITER 
NAS  171 

2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20418 
EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER:  The  Casa  Grande 
Dispatch,  a  growing,  6-day  Arizona 
daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  reporter  to 
cover  sports  and  news.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Jim  Fickess,  Managing  Editor, 
PO  Box  639,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85222. 


REPORTER  -  Ready  to  step  up  to  a 
major  market?  Medium-sized  daily 
emphasizes  competitive  edge  for  report¬ 
ing  on  active  west  side  of  Los  Angeles 
(includes  Santa  Monica,  Venice,  Malibu 
and  14  other  dynamic  news  areas).  If 
your  strengths  are  strong  reporting  and 
writing  and  you've  got  at  least  two  years 
of  daily  newspaper  experience,  we  want 
to  see  your  resume  Salary  $25,000  to 
$33,000  based  on  experience.  Send 
resume  to  The  Outlook.  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  590,  Santa 
Monica,  CA  90406. 


SEASONED  REPORTER  needed  for 
3-month  investigative  internship  with 
syndicated  columnist  Jack  Anderson  in 
Washington.  No  pay,  but  this  crash 
course  in  muckraking  could  be  a  leg-up 
in  your  career.  6  clips,  resume  to  Stew¬ 
art  Harris  c/o  Jack  Anderson,  1531  P 
St,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20005. 

SENIOR  EDITOR 

Medical  writer  for  Seattle  based  HMO 
membership  magazine  (circulation 
160,000).  BA  in  journalism  and  four 
years  newspaper  and'or  magazine 
exeprience  required.  75%  time.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Staffing  Services, 
Group  Health  Cooperative,  521  Wall 
St.,  Seattle,  WA  98121. 

EOE/MF./H 


SMALL,  GROWING  suburban  daily  in 
Great  Lakes  area  is  looking  for  news 
reporters,  an  opinion  editor  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  Great  writing  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Box  3167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL,  LOUISIANA  AM  daily  seeks 
sports  editor.  Prefer  one  year  experi¬ 
ence,  but  will  consider  very  sharp 
recent  graduate  with  a  solid  internship 
or  part-time  experience  on  a  daily. 
Photography  capability  is  a  must.  VDT 
experience  helpful.  Car  necessary. 
Clips,  references  and  salary  history  to 
Bob  Houston,  The  Beauregard  Daily 
News,  Box  698,  DeRidder,  LA  70634. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
A  mid  hotbed  of  southern  California 
sports  -  II  pro  football,  II  pro  basketball, 
II  major  league  baseball  teams,  etc.  -  at 
booming  paper  in  boom  area.  Should 
have  first-class  editing,  headline  skills, 
know  layout  and  color.  Send  resume, 
clip  material,  if  any,  to  John  Garrett, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Press  Enterprise,  PO 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


SPORTS  DESK  -  growing  60,000  AM  in 
northern  New  Jersey  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  assistant  sports  editor. 
Candidate  should  have  5  years  experi¬ 
ence,  with  strong  layout  and  editing 
skills.  Staff  of  10  full-time  and  several 
part-time  cover  everything  from  prep 
sports  to  the  pros.  Salary  to  $30,000. 
Send  resume,  tearsheets  to  Mike 
Tschappat,  Sports  Editor,  Daily  Record, 
PO  Box  217,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Journalist,  2-3  years  experience,  to 
cover  high  school,  college  sports. 
$300-$325/week.  401k  plan,  bonus. 
Resume,  3  references  to  Editor,  News- 
Journal,  PO  Box  1689,  Clovis,  NM 
88101. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

9,000-circulation,  six-day  PM  daily  in 
heart  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  seeks  a 
sports  editor.  J-degree,  experience 
preferred  but  not  essential.  Call 
Emmerich,  McNeill  or  Kalich,  (601) 
453-5312,  at  Greenwood,  Miss., 
Commonwealth. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER  wanted  to  cover  high 
school  football.  Division  III  College 
basketball,  general  assignments. 
20,000  circulation  daily  in  Upstate 
N  Y.  Send  resume,  clips  to  James 
Wojtanik,  The  Daily  Star,  102  Chestnut 
St.,  PO  Box  250,  Oneonta,  NY  13820, 
rfiOT)  432-1000. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS  of  Lebanon,  PA  has 
an  opening  for  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  Duties  vary,  but  emphasis  will 
be  on  business  news.  Experience 
preferred,  but  will  consider  recent  grad. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  requir- 
ments  to  Managing  Editor  Jim  Burchik, 
South  Eight  and  Poplar  Streets.  Leba¬ 
non,  PA  17042. 


THE  STATE,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspap¬ 
er  in  Columbia,  SC  needs  an  assistant 
sports  editor.  This  individual  will  be 
responsible  for  the  sports  copy  desk 
operation,  including  copy  editing, 
layout  and  production  -  overseeing  the 
daily  slot.  Will  assist  sports  editor  with 
story  assignment  and  planning. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  helping  to  produce 
quality  copy.  Must  be  aggressive  editor 
and  work  effectively  with  both  veterans 
and  less  experienced  personnel  in 
18-person  department. 

The  ideal  candidate  is  somebody  with 
enough  sports  background  to  be  know¬ 
ledgeable,  but  who  has  good  word  edit¬ 
ing,  picture  editing  and  graphics  skills 
first  and  foremost.  We  need  somebody 
who  can  bring  quality  to  sports  copy 
including  news  judgment. 

Letters  of  interest  and  resume  may  be 
submitted  to  State-Record  Company, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  1333,  Columbia,  SC 
29202.  Attn:  Personnel. 


WASHINGTON:  6  reporters  with  strong 
daily  experience  and  clear  enterprise. 
Apply  to:  Deputy  Managing  Editor, 
States  News  Service,  1333  F  St.  NW, 
Ste400,  Washington,  DC  20004.  EOE. 

WESTERN  COLORADO  daily  needs  a 
managing  editor  with  sound  news  judg¬ 
ment,  editing,  layout  and  writing  skills, 
a  degree  in  journalism  and  at  least  five 
years  in  news.  Send  resumes  to  Bob 
Heisley,  Publisher,  Glenwood  Post,  PO 
Box  550,  Glenwood  Springs,  CO 
81602,  (303)  945-8515, 


We  have  a  newly  created  position  open 
for  an  EDITORIAL  WRITER  OPINION 
PAGE  EDITOR.  We  are  a  conservative 
40,000  paid  daily  deep  south  newspap¬ 
er.  Family-owned,  full  range  of 
company  benefits.  Please  write  telling 
us  about  yourself,  work  history,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  include  writing  samples.  Box 
3124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  for  teacher  union  newspaper, 
statewide  coverage  travel,  main  office 
NYC.  Need  strong  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence  and  education, labor.  Many 
assignments,  very  heavy  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Feature  orientation  a  plus.  Hiring 
early  fall.  Submit  resume,  which  must 
include  salary  history.  Box  3156,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ENGINEERING 


ENGINEER 

Degreed  Engineer  with 
Newspaper  Production 
and/or  Maintenance 
experience  to  assist  in 
planning  and  construction 
of  new  plant. Zone  three. 
Send  resume  to  Box  3089. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 
100,000  plus  morning  daily  seeks  a 
candidate  with  strong  leadership  skills 
to  manage  a  2  shift  operation.  3-5  years 
management  experience,  knowledge  of 
Harris  inserters  and  related  mailroom 
equipment  a  plus.  Mechanical  abilities, 
productivity  and  quality-oriented. 
Experienced  in  budget  planning  and 
cost  controls.  Must  be  able  to  train, 
motivate  and  have  good  organizational 
skills.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  William  Langman,  The 
Washington  Times,  3600  New  York 
Ave.  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002.  EOE. 


Our  Republic  and  its  press 
will  rise  or  fall  together. 

An  able,  disinterested, 
public-spirited  press, 
with  trained  intelligence 
to  know  right  and  courage 
to  do  it,  can  preserve  that 
public  virtue  without  which 
popular  government  is  a 
sham  and  a  niockery. 
loseph  Pulitzer 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

DISTRIBUTION  CENTER  MANAGER 
Seeking  qualified  person  with  2-5  years 
experience,  including  management 
experience,  to  manage  daily  mailroom 
operation.  Requires  excellent  commu¬ 
nication  skills,  budgeting  and  cost  justi¬ 
fication,  and  people  skills.  Knowledge 
of  Harris  inserter  and  Hall  stacker 
equipment  a  plus.  If  you  have  superior 
professional  and  organizational  skills 
and  seek  a  rewarding  challenge  in  a  very 
competitive  and  fast-paced  environ¬ 
ment,  we  offer  an  attractive  salary, 
benefits,  and  excellent  working  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  3159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Graphic  Technology  Scanning  Dept. 
Gannett  Westcheste''  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  is  seeking  qualified  applicants 
to  join  our  rapidly  expanding  color 
department.  We  are  currently  responsi¬ 
ble  for  ten  daily  newspapers,  two  weekly 
papers  and  one  Sunday  magazine.  We 
have  plans  to  additionally  produce  in- 
house  color  brochures. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  4-7  years 
color  stripping  experience,  scanner 
experience  a  plus  (R-Z  scanner  know¬ 
ledge  even  better).  CAD  experience  a 
plus.  We  will  cross  train  in  all  aspects  of 
the  operation. 

If  you  are  an  independent  worker,  flexi¬ 
ble  and  can  also  work  well  with 
colleagues  as  a  team  memeber  in  an 
exciting  fast-paced  enviroment,  please 
contact  our  PERSONNEL  DEPART¬ 
MENT  at  (914)  694-5266. 

Gannett  Weschester 
Rockland  Newspapers 
Corporate  Park  2 
1  (jannett  Drive 
White  Plains,  NY  10604 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

HEAD  PRESSMAN/WORKING  SUPER-  ! 
VISOR  $50,000  first  year  guaranteed. 
$60,000  plus  second  year  earnings  I 
potential  with  possible  equity  position. 
Growing  newspaper  printer  with  7-unit 
Goss  community  press  in  NYC  metro 
area  needs  high-energy,  skilled  crafts¬ 
man  to  take  charge  of  our  pressroom. 
Call  Mrs.  Spitz  today  at  (718) 
769-4400. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN 
Needed  for  Goss  Urbanite  Press  in 
southwest  Florida.  Salary  to  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  or 
call  to  Pat  Kinney  or  Dave  Bitner,  Char¬ 
lotte  Printing  Co.,  23170  Harbor  View 
Road,  Charlotte  Harbor,  FL  33980. 
(813)  629-2511. 


PRESS  OPERATORS 
Operators  with  a  minimum  of  2  years 
experience  running  Goss  Community  or 
Urbanite  are  now  being  hired  by  top 
Portland,  OR  commercial  printer. 
Equipment  includes  new  SSC  Commun¬ 
ity  Press  with  five  4-highs,  3  folders, 
infeeds  and  5  splicers.  24-hour  opera¬ 
tion,  heavy  volume  of  full-color  work. 
Will  pay  salary  based  on  experience  but 
competitive  with  area,  plus  relocation 
allowance.  Excellent  benefits  and  all  of 
the  advantages  of  living  in  this  beautiful 
NW  city.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  RFD  Publications,  6960  SW  Sand¬ 
burg,  Tigard,  OR  97223  or  call  Ron 
McAfee,  Press  Superintendent,  (503) 
620-4140.  No  collect  calls  please. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Seeking  experienced,  quality-conscious 
pressroom  manager  for  Zone  2,  large 
metropolitan  newspaper.  We  are  a 
7-day,  100,000  plus  circulation. 
Experience  must  include  full  under¬ 
standing  of  all  pressroom  equipment 
and  procedures  including  Goss  Headlin¬ 
er,  offset  or  metro.  Administrative  abili¬ 
ty,  employee/labor  relation  skills  a  plus. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Please  submit  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3139,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
One  of  the  top  Zone  2  newspapers  seeks 
an  experienced  production  manager. 
Multi-location  plant.  Circulation 
460,000  daily,  678,000  Sunday.  Mind 
set  on  quality  assurance.  Administrative 
ability,  employee/labor  relation  skills  a 
plus.  Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2780,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  Marketing 
services  professional  for  growing 
Central  Florida  East  Coast  daily  and 
Sunday  with  TMC  and  satellite 
products.  Must  be  able  to  create  and 
execute  plans  to  market  the  newspaper 
to  advertisers  and  readers;  use  research 
to  produce  ad  sales  materials;  help 
show  ad  staff  how  to  sell  with  this  infor¬ 
mation;  create  presentations  for  ad 
accounts.  Creative  copywriting  and 
communication  skills  essential. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Promotion  Direc¬ 
tor,  PO  Box  431,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32015. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Experienced,  dynamic,  marketing 
professional  needed  for  growing  daily/ 
Sunday  newspapers  in  Zone  1.  We  are 
seeking  a  self-motivated,  imaginative 
individual  to  direct  the  promotion  of 
advertising,  circulation  and  editorial. 
Time  management  and  organizational 
skills  a  must.  Candidate  must  have 
proven  leadership  qualities  at  setting 
goals,  developing  creative  marketing 
plans  and  budget.  Day-to-day  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  managing  and  motivat¬ 
ing  staff  of  5,  coordination  with  outside 
ad  agency  and  vendors,  copy  writing 
and  community  relations.  Computer 
and  newspaper  production  experience 
desirable.  Competitive  salary,  medical 
plan,  401(k).  Send  letter,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3132, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


ADVERTISING  PROFESSIONAL 

We  are  looking  for  a  pro  capable  of 
directing  the  activities  of  our  hard¬ 
working  retail  staff.  Must  be  well 
schooled  in  advertising  sales,  and  have 
demonstrated  strong  leadership  skills. 
Competitive  market  experience 
desirable. 

If  you  are  this  special  person,  we  can 
offer  you  above-average  salary  and 
bonus,  unmatched  growth  potential, 
and  an  excellent  benefit  package  with 
one  of  the  nation’s  dominant  newspaper 
groups.  Midwest  location. 

Send  resume  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Box  3165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  POSITION  OPEN  for 
aggressive  salesperson  with  newspaper 
commercial  plant.  Must  be  knowledge¬ 
able  with  offset  printing  and  production 
schedules.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Mail  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  3147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  the  leading  supplier  of  inserting 
systems  to  the  newspaper  industry,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  REGIONAL 
SALES  MANAGER.  Due  to  tremendous 
demand  for  GMA’s  product  line,  includ¬ 
ing  the  SLS-1000  high  speed  inserter 
and  NEWS-GRIP  single  gripper  convey¬ 
or,  an  outstanding  opportunity  exists  for 
an  individual  with  newspaper  industry 
experience  and  sales  background. 
Excellent  salary,  commission  plan  and 
benefits.  Please  forward  your  resume  to 
GMA,  934  Marcon  Blvd.,  Allentown,  PA 
181(13.  Att:  Personnel  (lirector. 


SALES.  Management  opportunity. 
Established  publisher  has  immediate 
opreningwith  excellent  comp  plan.  Base 
plus  commission  plus  bonuses.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 
Publisher,  PO  Box  2506,  La  Jolla,  CA 
92038. 


SALES 

Ovalstrapping,  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of 
automatic  strapping  equipment  seeks  a 
sales  person  with  track  record  in  news¬ 
paper  mailrooms.  Zone  5.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  PO  Box  717,  Ft. 
Payne,  AL  35967. _ 

Timing,  degree  and 
conviction  are  the 
three  wise  men 
in  this  life. 

R.I.  Fitzhenry 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  VICE  PRESIDENT 
strong  in  financial,  circulation  and 
advertising  seeks  management  position 
with  growth-oriented  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation.  Box  3131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Puhlisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  l(K)l  I 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
ho.x  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


MATURE,  proven  advertising  manager' 
director  seeks  challenging  opportunity. 
Qualified  for  AD  or  GM;  20  successful 
years  with  300M  publication.  Strong  on 
motivation,  training,  leadership  and 
results.  Box  3127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ACCOMPLISHED  CIRCULATOR  seeks 
more  responsibility  and  personal 
growth.  Interested  in  larger  metro  situa¬ 
tion  with  competitive  challenge.  Over 
16  years  experience.  Employed.  Box 
3142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  available, 
experience  with  8,000  North  Dakota 
daily.  Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  mid-sized  daily  or  small  group. 
Strong  in  service,  sales,  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Also,  experienced  in  departmen¬ 
tal  budgeting  and  computerization. 
Contact  Roger  Palmer,  103  Lou  Ave., 
Sulpher  Springs,  TX  75482  or  call 
(214)  885-7225  after  5  pm  CST. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  columnist  looking 
for  full-time  metro  columnist  job  in 
Zone  2  area.  Two-time  National  Society 
Newspaper  Columnist.  Winner,  knows 
how  to  translate  warmth,  wit  and  anger 
to  well-written  columns.  Box  3116, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  comes  with 
awards,  three  years  metro  experience, 
and  a  recent  fellowship  in  international 
economics  and  finance.  Seeks  position 
with  major  metro,  wire  service  or  nation¬ 
al  magazine.  Write  to  PO  Box  1216, 
East  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

CITY  EDITOR  at  41,000  PM  seeks  new 
challenge  in  key  position  at  larger 
paper,  or  as  managing  editor  of  smaller 
or  similar-sized  paper.  Outstanding 
management  and  technical  skills,  B.A. 
and  M.A.  degrees,  16  years  of  daily 
experience.  Age  38.  Reply  to  Box 
3163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor/ Photographer  Writer-- Highly 
proficient  in  each  category,  18  years 
experience,  seeking  full-time  or  part- 
time  position.  Well  versed  on  Macin¬ 
tosh.  Prefer  to  stay  in  Los  Angeles  area, 
but  will  consider  offers  in  other  regions. 
Mark  Eastman,  (213)  494-3127. 

FORMER  REPORTER,  COUNTY 
EDITOR,  news  editor,  wire  editor  on 
only  two  newspapers  in  23  years  seeks 
next  assignment;  Managing  Editor  of 
3rd  newspaper,  a  thriving,  growing  daily 
in  Zones  3,  4.  Reply  to  Box  3166, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR,  productive  idea 
person.  Skilled,  10  years,  copy,  wire, 
layout  editor  with  photo  experience. 
Award-winner-Penney-Missouri,  NNA, 
SNA-for  developing  local  articles,  lifes¬ 
tyle,  trend  features  devoted  to  commun¬ 
ity  life,  special  sections.  Strong  design, 
editing  and  writing  skills.  Prefer 
community-minded  daily.  Zones  8,  9. 
Box  3119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST 

That’s  what  I  am;  an  excellent  reporter. 
I  seek  a  fresh  start  with  a  healthy  publi¬ 
cation.  Local  news  my  specialty.  I  have 
also  covered  county,  state  and  national 
government  and  written  editorials  and 
features.  National  award-winner.  Prefer 
N.Y.  metro  area,  will  consider  all.  Box 
3157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  EDITOR  with  general 
assignment,  financial  and  trade  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  position  on  small  daily  or 
weekly  in  Southern  California.  Box 
3088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  Reporter  with  3-1/2 
years  experience  with  Zone  5  daily 
seeks  sports  position  on  daily.  Feature 
story  was  selected  second  best  in  the 
state  and  photography  skills  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Experienced  in  writing  and  layout, 
designing  special  sports  supplements 
and  coordinating  various  county-wide 
tournaments.  John,  (217)  678-7871. 


SYSTEMS:  STYL  specialist,  good 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Disaster  journalism  gets  mixed  reviews 


By  Ford  N.  Burkhart 

When  a  disaster  strikes,  sparks 
often  fly  between  journalists  and 
experts  who  have  the  explanations. 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that 
scientists  occupy  one  side  of  a  “cul¬ 
ture  gap,”  with  the  press  on  the  far 
side,  and  that  those  from  science  will 
display  an  almost  irrational  fear  of  the 
press. 

In  fact,  scientists  seem  to  hold  a 
more  tempered  view  of  disaster  jour¬ 
nalism,  based  on  a  recent  survey  of 
scientists  and  engineers  at  one  large 
research  university.  The  study,  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  aimed  at  find¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  comments  from 
experts  in  response  to  questions 
about  disaster  journalism.  The  com¬ 
ments  suggest  that  the  conventional 
wisdom  about  press  and  scientists 
following  Three  Mile  Island,  Bhopal 
and  Chernobyl  is  worth  a  second 
look. 

Scientists  see  the  world  in  ways 
that  contrast  sharply  with  newsroom 
priorities.  When  reporters  assume  the 
role  of  watchdogs,  they  often  lack  the 
scientific  background  needed  to 
understand  what  they  are  watching  — 
and  the  scientists  frequently  said  this. 
However,  the  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers  expressed  a  range  of  positive 
views  of  the  press  upon  which  it 
seems  that  some  partnership  roles 
could  be  based. 

No  definition  of  a  “disaster"  was 
imposed  on  the  respondents,  but 
those  examples  that  were  offered  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  respondents  agreed 
roughly  on  a  conventional  notion  of  a 
disaster  as  a  sudden  event  that  dis¬ 
rupts  basic  functions  of  a  community. 

In  the  survey,  applied  and  basic 
scientists  and  engineers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  were  asked  how 
they  felt  about  “disaster  journalism” 
and  what  advice  they  would  have  for 
the  journalists  who  cover  disasters. 
About  47%  answered  the  survey  (the 
106  respondents  were  much  like  the 
larger  group  in  terms  of  age,  gender 
and  other  attributes). 

While  some  scientists  expressed 
anger  at  what  they  read  and  watch  on 
television,  there  was  an  undercurrent 
of  qualified  praise  of  mass  media  cov¬ 
erage  of  disasters.  There  was  no  indi- 

( Burkhart  teaches  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Jin-ling  Li 
assisted  in  collecting  data  for  this  proj¬ 
ect.) 


cation  that  the  angry  scientists  would 
refuse  to  speak  to  reporters,  but  the 
roots  of  their  displeasure  about  disas¬ 
ter  journalism  is  something  that  both 
sides  may  want  to  ponder. 

Ten  Proposals 

If  the  responses  were  distilled  into  a 
set  of  10  proposals  for  disaster  jour¬ 
nalists  as  seen  by  scientists,  they 
might  include  the  following: 

1.  Deal  in  facts.  Don't  sensational¬ 
ize. 

2.  Spare  the  victims  unnecessary 
media  exposure. 

3.  Stay  neutral  about  the  controver¬ 


4.  Slow  down.  Be  a  little  more  like 
scientists;  give  the  facts  time  to  emerge. 

5.  Ensure  that  each  fact  is  correct,  a 
tip  that  accuracy-minded  Journalists 
might  be  surprised  to  hear  from 
others. 

6.  Attribute  everything  to  named 
sources.  Don't  use  unnamed  ones. 

7.  Run  your  draft  by  your  sources. 

8.  Avoid  the  pseudo-expert,  the  sci¬ 
entists  speaking  outside  his  area  of 
expertise. 

9.  When  experts  disagree,  say  so. 
Science  is  often  inconclusive,  and  the 
news  treatment  should  be  so  as  well. 

10.  Admit  your  limitations.  A 
reporter  is  only  a  reporter,  and 
shouldn't  have  all  the  answers. 

Although  some  scientists  said  they 
do  not  read  “sensational  reporting” 
on  disasters,  some  of  the  harshest 
critics  made  extremely  detailed 
observations  of  press  treatment  of  the 
crash  of  a  Phoenix-bound  jet  in 
Detroit  a  few  days  before  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  distributed. 

One  engineer  noted  with  disdain 
that  journalists  had  interviewed  rela¬ 
tives  in  a  parking  lot  to  get  their  reac¬ 
tions  before  the  airline  could  inform 
them  about  what  had  happened. 

This  suggests  that  the  scientists 
give  careful  attention  to  techniques  of 
mass  media  disaster  coverage,  in 
spite  of  their  reservations  about  it.  It 
suggests,  also,  that  their  concerns 
may  echo  those  of  lay  readers  in  a 
number  of  ways. 


Predictably,  the  norms  of  science 
clashed  with  those  of  journalism  in 
the  responses.  The  scientists  criti¬ 
cized  colleagues  who  spoke  to  the 
press  beyond  their  area  of  expertise, 
and  criticized  journalists  for  seeking 
out  as  “instant  experts”  unqualified 
scientists  who  can  generate  a  good 
quote. 

The  responses  indicated  that  the 
scientists  understand  the  constraints 
under  which  the  press  operates  and 
value  its  contributions  to  public 
knowledge. 

The  respondents  drew  a  line 
between  mainstream  media  and  the 


prestige  media.  Several  noted  that 
their  criticisms  applied  to  the  local 
reporters,  the  ones  they  were  most 
likely  to  hear  from  every  day,  not 
those  from  prestige  newspapers  such 
as  the  New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Washington  Post  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  have  the 
resources  to  employ  specialist  report¬ 
ers. 

Anger  surfaced  in  the  following 
one-word  comments  on  disaster  jour¬ 
nalism:  sensational,  superficial, 
biased,  lacking  facts,  shocking, 
awful,  a  form  of  news  that  offers  “a 
lot  of  hype  and  no  useful  informa¬ 
tion.”  Reporters  were  called  “brain¬ 
washed,  shallow,  irresponsible.” 

The  angriest  made  statements  like 
these: 

•  “I  check  the  first  paragraph  and 
ignore  the  rest,  unless  I  indulge  my 
baser  instincts.” 

•  “I  consider  their  treatment  of 
disasters  the  same  as  their  treatment 
of  stories  based  on  interviews  with 
me,  totally  inadequate.  Furthermore, 
most  reporters  display  no  desire  for 
accuracy.  They  normally  refuse  to 
read  back  their  final  story  to  me 
before  going  to  press,  to  check  for 
accuracy.  They  care  only  about  get¬ 
ting  a  story  out.” 

When  there  was  praise  for  the 
press,  it  was  usually  conditioned  by 
citing  the  conditions  under  which 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


sies. 


While  some  scientists  expressed  anger  at  what  they 
read  and  watch  on  television,  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  qualified  praise  of  mass  media 
coverage  of  disasters. 
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As  you  know,  there’s  a  lot  more  to  photography  than  just  pressing  a  button  or  developing  film. 
Photography  is  a  very  complex  and  exciting  process.  In  the  newspaper  industry  it  is  a  crucial 
part  of  making  or  breaking  a  news  story  —  from  coverage  to  final  print  on  paper.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  set  aside  the  November  5th  issue  to  focus  on  photography  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

A  special  pullout  section  in  the  November  5th  issue  will  cover  photography  equipment  from 
cameras  (and  the  different  types  of  film  available)  to  stat  and  reduction  machines.  There  is  a  lot 
of  information  that  newspaper  professionals  from  reporters  to  photographers,  from  editors  to 
production  managers  need  to  be  up-to-date  on  in  the  field  of  photography.  E&P  aims  to  help 
inform  these  professionals  on  all  facets  of  the  fascinating  field  of  photography  with  the 
November  5th  issue. 

Our  November  5th  issue  with  special  pullout  section  is  a  wonderful  showcase  opportunity  for 
your  photographic  equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  film  solvents  and  add  ons.  Your  ad  message 
will  reach  the  newspaper  industry  in  the  most  read  and  respected  publication  . . .  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER!  Use  this  opportunity  to  show  off  and  sell  your  products  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 


Call  now  and  reserve  your  space  in  E&P’s 
November  5th  Photography  issue! 

Ask  for  Don  Parvin  at  212  •  675  •  4380 

Advertising  deadlines:  Space— October  26;  Material— October  28 
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THE  NATURAL 

Even  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  pressroom,  to  understand  complex  equipment.  That  skill  so  im- 
when  he  worked  there  as  a  paper  handler,  Glenn  pressed  Scripps  Howard  that  the  company  is  putting 
Williams  dedication  to  quality  came  through.  Williams  through  college. 
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“His  intellect,  his  desire  to  learn  and  his  ability  get  through  flooded  streets,  he’s  genuinely  concerned 
to  deal  with  people  of  all  levels  were  evident  from  about  the  quality  of  the  job. 

the  beginning’’  says  Publisher  Corbin  Wyant.  “He’s  Glenn  Williams.  Eager.  Concerned.  A  Natural, 

a  natural!'  One  of  more  than  8,000  people  at  Scripps  Howard 
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